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THE “HEPTAMERON” AND ITS AUTHORS. 
By Epmunp Mercer. 


HE idea of the “ Heptaméron” possessed by the general 
English reader is of a book of immoral stories copied 

or imitated from the “ Decameron” of Boccaccio. This is, 
of course, a mistake, but a pardonable one. It may be 
traced to four causes, thus, the comparative popularity of 
the English versions of the “ Decameron,” the paucity and 


poverty of the like versions of the ‘ Heptaméron,” the 


similarity of titles, and the extra outlay of mind required 
by the student of modern French to surmount the obstacles 
of the original tongue, that of the French Renaissance. 
These obstacles, far from imaginary, are such as would 
face a French scholar accustomed to the English of 
Ventente cordiale, were he to grapple with Chaucer in his 
native words. As we, on the northerly fringe of the silver 
strip, have suffered from misguided pedagogues foisting 
upon us modern English versions of the “Canterbury Tales” 
rendered pudiquitous by unwarrantable expurgation, so, 
across the water, has the literature of France been insulted 


b 


by the issue of editions of the “ Heptaméron” corrupted 
into the modern tongue, a circumstance which has raised 
the righteous wrath of every French critic who loves the 
life and value of his vernacular. The Bible in up-to-date 
slang would lose every quality that has rendered it im- 
mortal in Christendom. One other cause of the foregoing 


mistaken idea is “ignorance, sheer ignorance, madam,” 


A 
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but as that is a universal mother of error it may pass 
without more ado. 

The “ Heptaméron,” or, to be particular, the book now 
known by that name, was written between the years 1540 
and 1549. The name most prominently connected with its 
authorship is that of Marguérite d’Angouleme, de Valois, 
d’Orléans, Duchesse d’Alencon, Duchesse de Berry, Reine 
de Navarre, and, first and last, most loving and beloved 
sister of the first Francois, King of France. Some odd- 
ments of its stories were circulated in manuscript during 
her life; it was not till 1558, nine years after her death, 
that the first printed edition was issued under the editor- 
ship of Pierre Boiastuau and its proper title “ Histoire des 
Amans Fortunés,” a title somewhat unfortunate as it was 
by no means appropriate. Its present name was a happy 
inspiration of its second editor, Gruget, who sent out his 
edition of 1559 as “ L’Heptaméron des Nouvelles de trés 


illustre et trés excellente princesse, Marguérite de Valois, 


Royne de Navarre.” Even this is not strictly correct, as 


the work contains not only seven days of ten tales each, but 
two tales told upon the eighth day. This later title 1s 
obviously in imitation of the “Decameron,” but Marguerite 
was dead when her bantling was so christened. From 
Boccaccio she did indeed borrow some trifle, a hint for the 
design of the framework upon which to set her stories, and, 
woman of genius, she improved upon it. The excuse she 
chose for gathering her pilgrims together was, besides less 
lugubrious than his, of infinitely greater interest and im- 
portance to the work. Boccaccio’s story-tellers had fled 
from Florence to escape the plague. Marguérite, like 
Chaucer, assembled hers by accident of travel in this 
fashion. A number of ladies and gentlemen, on their 
return journey from their summer vacation at Cauterets, 
are detained at Serrance by reason of heavy rains and the 
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consequent sudden flooding of the Pyrenean rivers render- 
ing the fords impassable for a few days. After dinner and 
siesta each day the company meet in a pleasant spot on the 
bank of the Gave and tell stories. These are by their 
novelty advertised in such a fashion that the monks in the 
neighbouring abbey steal behind the hedges of the meadow 
and are so enthralled that an occasional postponement of 
vespers ensues. In distinction from the “ Decameron” no 
general subject is set out for illustration on each day. A 
certain continuity exists, the first tale of the day remind- 
ing some one of the assembly of another of similar style 
type, wit, trick, feeling or event, and thus a chain is linkea 
to the close of the day. Between the stories and the days 
a considerable fund of conversation and discussion is 


drawn upon, on account of some moot point in the tale, or 


a question of morals, of ingenuity or want of it, or a cho'ce 
of two evils after the fashion of the “ What-would-you-do” 


problems in some of our newspapers. These discussions 
are, without exception, interesting, often to a greater 
degree than the stories that prompt them. Besides depict- 
ing the characters of the various speakers with an amount 
of circumstance and individuality so typical of Chaucer 
but almost absent from Boccaccio, these interludes serve to 
show what manner of writers the authors were outside the 
groove of short tales, and make of the “ Heptaméron” a 
more homogeneous work than the “Decameron.” Apart 
from the stories the setting forms in itself a most interest- 
ing story occupying somewhat more than half the volume. 
Perhaps the more important moiety; for, were the book to 
disappear, the stories, in one variant or another, are re- 
placeable, but the rest of the work is not. 

This would imply that the author or authors of the later 
work were, in the main, mere copyists, and the earlier one 
the great original. This is not so, more than has already 
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been noticed. Comparison of the hundred tales with the 
seventy-two shows that no two are alike. Marguérite, and 
at least one of her helpers, knew their “ Decameron” well 
and in the original version. From the reign of Charles V. 
a French translation of sorts was in existence; it could not 
be said to live as its sponsor, Laurence du Premier Faict, 
was dependent upon a bad Latin copy as the medium 
between himself and the Italian. Also printing in his day 
was yet in experiment; therefore, besides poverty in 
quality his effort was chilled, so to say, by poor circulation. 
The first complete, and perhaps the best, French version 
was due to the encouragement of Marguérite herself. 
Having seen in manuscript a few of the stories translated 
by her secretary, Anthoine le Macon, she prevailed on him 
to translate the entire work and submit it to print. This 
he did in 1545 and, in gratitude, dedicated his labours to 
his Queen. Its popularity is evidenced by four editions ip 
eight years. The inference to which we are led is that what- 
ever Marguérite and her assistants might owe to Boccaccio, 
there was no merit or advantage in copying him. Rather 
did they use their wide knowledge of his work for the pur- 
pose of relating stories that he did not. True, some of the 
“ Heptaméron ” tales were current in France in some form 
before Marguérite was born; but she apparently vouched 
for the originality (to her mind) of many by her personal 
knowledge of the events she described, furnishing dates 
and items. Some authorities assert that no one tale is 
original; but when we are confronted with records from 


criminal archives that are still extant concerning some of 


the very happenings witnessed, perhaps, and certainly 
related, by Marguérite herself, it is not well to say offhand 


that the “Heptaméron” is merely a mishmash of well- 


known folk-lore. It were wise to remember that history 
occasionally lapses into duplication. Many of the tales 
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she doubtless acquired by hearsay—though unlike 
Brantéme, she never prefaces any by his “I have heard 
tell,’—and these were assigned by her authorities, in 
support of their veracity, to towns and villages generally 
in Navarre or the adjoining provinces. It is possible and 
probable that some of these were romances that had been 
current in manuscript and read by Marguerite’s narrators 
who omitted to inform her of their sources. Be these 
things as they may, the tales in the “ Heptaméron,” 
whether original, copied or imitated, are invariably im- 
provements on their predecessors in style and general 
treatment. 

From among the numerous works of a similar type in 
existence at the time Marguérite was writing, it will be of 
considerable advantage, in an endeavour to form an idea 
of the place of the “ Heptaméron,” to note a few of the 
most prominent, dipping into the past no further than the 
“Gesta Romanorum.” Here we have a mass of stories 
little more than anecdotes, gathered by generation after 
generation of monks in all the monasteries of Christendom, 
from all the sources available to the learned of the time, 
from their reading in all manner of manuscripts, Oriental, 
Pagan, Christian, from the mouths of travellers, from 


observation, from invention, and circulated in Latin from 


one seat of knowledge to another, each monastery adding 


its own peculiar quota and exchanging tales after the 
manner of schoolboys with postage stamps. The object of 
such collections was not merely for the amusement of the 
few who could read them, but with intention to illustrate 
some point or moral in the monkish discourses to the 
generally simple intelligence of the hearers. However 
coarse, lewd or immoral some of these anecdotes may 
appear to the modern reader, there is none intentionally 


so, and they would not so appear to the company for whom 
’ y PI 3 
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they were meant. Moreover, there is appended to each its 
own application or moral, similar in kind to those which, 
in early schooldays, we used to omit from our perusal of 
“Aisop’s Fables.” Only one story in the work of 
Marguérite seems to have been anticipated by the “ Gesta,” 
and as the actual happening related befell an ambassador 
of Charles VIII., the similarity is perhaps that of accident. 

Similar in type though meant for profane rather than 
pious uses were the “ Fabliaux” in verse of the Trouvéres, 
the earliest great French collection of stories and apop- 
thegms, to which all later compilations owe more than to 
any other whether French, Italian or Spanish, from 
Boccaccio to Cervantes, Lesage and La Fontaine. In the 
“Fabliaux” the satirical motive is especially strong, and 
the laughter of that sardonic, Asmodean quality indulged 
in by some superior cynical being over human weaknesses 
and follies to which he is not subject. ‘“ Lord, what fools 
these mortals be!” ejaculates Puck. Albeit we yet find 
in the Trouvére tales some touches of that romantic senti- 
ment of which the earliest glimpses perhaps appear in the 


Greek romances of Heliodorus and Longus, though it re- 


mained to be more fully developed in such prose tales as 


“Aucassin and Nicolette,’ and in the later knightly 
legends of “Amadis,” the Arthurian cycle, and the longer 
romances to Cervantes’ “ Exemplary Novels” and “ Don 
Quixote.” 

After the “ Fabliaux” Italy furnished the next great 
book of stories. If we except the “Arabian Nights,” whose 
numerous tales are interwoven with one dominating 
theme, and the “ Tooti-Nameh” of the Persian Nakshebi 
which are supposed to be told bya parrot, the “Decameron” 
of Boccaccio, issued about 1348, is the great original upon 
which, for upwards of two centuries, most short-story 


writers in the Latin and Teutonic countries of Europe 
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founded their edifices. We do not say that Boccaccio 
found them in bricks as well as architecture, though it is 
evident that many did not scruple to purloin here and 
there somewhat of his straw when their own clay proved 
insufficient. Our own Chaucer, friend of Boccaccio, did 
not, fortunately for English literature, hesitate to trans- 
form some of the Italian tales of Italy into tales of 
England told in English; and with him we may couple 
Gower. With these exceptions, the main followers and 
imitators of Boccaccio for more than a hundred years were 
his own countrymen. Sacchetti wrote most of his 
“Trecento Novelle” during Boccaccio’s life, though three 
centuries elapsed before they were first printed (1724). 
The anonymous compiler of the “Cento Novelle Antiche” 
was the next imitator, but he died before his earliest 
printed edition appeared (1525). About this time, too, we 
have Poggio with his anecdotes in Latin entitled 
“ Facetie ’—a term for which booksellers have to thank 
him—and Ser Giovanni, whose “Il Pecorone,” though 
written about 1578, was first printed only in 1558, the year 
of the earliest edition of the “ Heptaméron.” 

We now turn to France again. In 1460 appeared in 
manuscript the first French work of the kind since the 
“ Fabliaux.” “Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,’ of un- 


certain if not unknown authorship, are to all intent prose 


fabliaux. They possess the latter’s sardonic and satiric 
touch in the superlative; the sparkling fun of the 
trouveres is now the grim irony, the coarse jest, the 
roughest, cruellest practical joke; lewdness has obtained a 
full licence, and the humour is that of the stick. Needless 
to say the stories are amusing because they are comic; so 
are the antics of music-hall knockabouts, but they are not 
comedy. Even the slight flavour of the romance and 
sentiment of the “Fabliaux” has evaporated. The 
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generality of these stories for their broad, bold, proletariat 
idea of creating laughter may be well compared with, not 
the language, but the plots of the “Miller’s” and “Reeve’s” 
Tales, of Chaucer. They have no fine touches, no calm- 
ness, no polish. True to all ordinary conditions of human 
life, they are living and are at least clear, distinct and 


definite. Compared with cognate works the style is that 


of the bold, skilful artist who, in five minutes, can draw a 
clever picture with a dish of charcoal and his finger-tips, 


or, with bare hands, unerringly model on the spot a satis- 
fying Hercules from the rough, crude clay of a brickfield. 
It is characteristic of French thought and temper of the 
period, that the more brutal and coarse of the stories have 
been fathered on Louis XI. and with good reason. Scott 
had something of the same opinion since he, amongst other 
sources, drew upon these tales for the character of that 
monarch and much of the atmosphere in “Quentin 
Durward.” As to the merits of style, as Villon’s “ Testa- 
ments” are the finest examples of French poetry in the 
fifteenth century, so “Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles” are 
the best specimens of prose during the same period. (We 
except Comines, his prose being of a different order.) The 
similarity of style of the “ Nouvelles” and his admitted 
novel, “ Petit Jehan de Saintré,” have suggested the book 
as the work of Anthoine de la Salle, and not only this but 
the satirical “Quinze Joyes de Mariage” and the famous 
farce, “ Pathélin” and its more famous phrase, “Revenons 
a nos moutons.” The coarseness of the stories prevents 
them from being favourites, though they have had much 
influence on subsequent works including the “Heptaméron.”’ 
It does not however follow that any of the charges laid 
against the former are indictable as against the latter. 
We have but to compare stories VI., VIII., and XXXVI. 
of the later work respectively with XVI., IX., and XLVII. 
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of the earlier one—the corresponding pairs are identical— 
to note how the influence of a century’s advance in civilisa- 
tion and education, the Renaissance, the introduction of 
the reformed religion, and, we may add, the mind of a 
chaste woman, have purged the grossness, purified the 
language, produced real human sentiment and, above all, 
sympathy, to such a degree as to exhibit the “Heptaméron” 
as one of the most admirable examples of the beauties of 
French prose in its class and in its century as were the 
“Nouvelles” in the preceding one. With this further 
advantage, the “ Heptaméron” occupies, in a Frenchman’s 
library, a prominent place on the shelf of “ companions,” 
the “‘ Merry Tales of Louis XI.” are relegated to the refer- 
ence department. 

The next similar work in datal order, “ I] Novellino” by 
Masuccio, was issued in Italy in 1476. This is a book of 
stories copied and imitated from the author’s Italian pre- 
decessors and, having nothing original in style or treat- 
ment, needs no further notice here. The twenty-third story 
of Masuccio, which was not original with him—the idea 
is to be found in one of the early chapters of “ Genesis,” 
and the story itself in the “ Gesta” is infinitely better told 
by Marguérite, and has filtered into England in the guise 
of a drama, Walpole’s “ Mysterious Mother.” 

Half a century after Masuccio that great light of litera- 
ture at the Court of Marguérite’s brother Francois, 
Rabelais, produced his volumes of “Gargantua” and 
“Pantagruel,” dedicating his third book of the latter to 
Marguérite herself. There is little similarity in style or 
matter between the work of the Doctor and that of the 
Queen. Rabelais’ short stories—models in their kind—are 
but intervals in his main narrative, much like those in 
“Don Quixote” and “Gil Blas,” and are quite foreign to 
any in the “ Heptaméron.” The intentional coarseness and 
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practical spirit of Rabelais, while spent on the same type 
of tale, are alien to the delicate diction and chivalric 
romanticism of Marguérite. Contemporary with Rabelais 
were three French authors of the short story, one who 
wrote before, and two who were penning their narratives 
during the progress of the “Heptaméron.” Nicolas de 
Troyes’ ““Le Grand Paragon de Nouvelles Nouvelles” 
(1535) was a kind of half-way house between the “ Cent 
Nouvelles” and the “Heptaméron.” The type of story 
was that of the former told with a shade more delicacy but 
minus the skill and spirit of the latter. At his best the 
author was a dull dog—a dog-in-the-manger at that,— 
since he neither improved upon his originals, the 


“se 


“Decameron” and the “ Gesta,” nor by reason of his being 
mainly an imitator, gave one a chance to better him. Noél 


du Fail, whose 


“ 


Propos Rustiques” were published in 
1548, the year before Marguérite’s death, does not seem to 
have influenced her work in the slightest. He dealt 
principally with rural matters, good, indifferent and 
vicious, especially the last, with a considerable fund of 
dry humour, but marred his work in a futile effort to 
imitate Rabelais. The last of this trio of authors was 
Bonaventure Desperiers who, together with Anthoine le 
Macon, gave such personal assistance to Marguérite with 
the ‘“ Heptaméron” as to be considered one of the writers 
of that work, and with him we deal more fully later. 

The two Italian writers who remain to be mentioned 
could not very well have influenced the “ Heptaméron.” 
Straparola did not publish his “ Tredeci Piacevoli Notte” 
till 1550, after Marguerite’s decease; and Bandello’s 
“Tales” were still four years later. Whilst these were in 
process of compilation the “ Heptaméron,” or such portion 
of it as had from time to time been completed, was in 


circulation in manuscript copies, one or more of which may 
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have found—and probably did find—their way into Italy 
and into the hands of Bandello. Marguérite and he were 
personally acquainted, he, dedicating to her his “ Heeuba” 
and Novel XX. of Part IV., and she acknowledging such 
dedication by a gracious letter addressed to him. Only 
two stories have they in common, and both appear in the 
works of earlier authors. 

We have already seen that the only name acknowledged 
as that of author in any authoritative edition of the 
“Heptaméron” was that of Marguérite of Navarre, and it 
must, in face of the extant evidence, be admitted that she 
was in very fact the author of the work pretty much as it 
appears in the best French prints. She was one of the 
cleverest and best-educated women in France, or in 
Europe for that matter; speaking Italian and Spanish with 
almost native fluency and having, in addition to an in- 
timate acquaintance with the recognised Latin and Greek 
classics, a good knowledge of Hebrew. Similarity of name, 
titles, intellect and literary skill have confounded her, even 
in learned France, with her grand-niece—the paragon of 
Brantome, possessed of every virtue except chastity— 
Marguérite of Valois, daughter of Henri II., the “ Grosse 
Margot” of Henri III., “ Reine Margot” of Dumas, first 
wife of Henri, King of Navarre and IV. of France, and 
sister-in-law of Mary, Queen of Scots. This confusion has, 
doubtless, had considerable effect in stultifying the 
“ Heptaméron”’ in the minds of the thoughtless as merely 
an immoral work. What else could be expected from a 
licentious woman than vicious stories? However con- 
sistent the syllogism the premises are faulty. The first 
Marguérite was almost the antithesis of the last. Cast in a 
finer, higher, mental and moral mould she was the good 
angel of her royal brother Francois, risking her life and 


liberty in succouring him in his Madrid prison, spending 
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her finest years in raising his Court to the level of the best 
in Europe; the most important woman in the kingdom of 
France, her influence always on the good side. On her 
marriage, by no means brilliant, with Henri d’Albret, 
King of Navarre and Bearn, the status of those little 
kingdoms improved under the régime of the Court she 
founded at Nérac in Pau. Herself a follower of the 
religious tendencies of Luther, Calvin, and Erasmus, her 
Court became an asylum for all the distinguished intellects 
flying from Romish persecution; Clement Marot the poet 


and Desperiers among the number. Here were sown the 


seeds of that sturdy Huguenotism so beneficial to France, 
and of a habit and growth that not even the ruthless prun- 
ing of a St. Bartholomew’s Day could kill. The reformed 


religion besides its spiritual piety, appealed to her by its 


scorn of superstition and its openness to all that was 
greatest in connection with profane learning and letters; 
a toleration that has leavened the literature of France and 
freed it from the circumscription and persecution of the 
monastic orders. Marguérite’s attitude is the more praise- 
worthy since the power of the monks in France was at this 
time so strong that as early as 1533, when she printed her 
“ Miroirde l’Ame Pécheresse,” the king in person interfered 
to protect his sister’s work from destruction. In this light 
we can well understand the need for such a disguise as was 
assumed by Rabelais. So long as Francois was powerful, 
so long was his sister immune from open attack by the 
Church of Rome, but when about 1540 his arm began to 
weaken, so the protection that Marguérite was enabled to 
extend by way of sanctuary failed also, and one, at least of 
her friends, Desperiers, killed himself to avoid the inquisi- 
tion. This in 1544. Three years later Francois the First 
was dead, and in two more Marguérite herself. 

Besides the ‘“Heptaméron” and the “Miroir,” the 
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literary work of Marguérite was not extensive. Her 
“Letters”? show her as a skilful diplomatist and woman 
of business, but have little or no literary merit. They 
overflow with semi-officialism and an elaborate ceremonial 
of expression that one finds in proclamations—or, shall 
we say more familiarly, in a police-court summons for 
default in acquiring a dog licence. Her collected poems 
with the punning title, “Les Marguérites de la Mar- 
guérites,’ show something of the same ceremonial in- 
fluence; but are free from the cumbrous oratory of the 
“Roman de la Rose,” and other kindred poems. There 
is about them a genuine poetic touch which, excepting in 
the works of Villon, Charles d’Orléans and Clement Marot, 
had not hitherto appeared in French poetry. The senti- 
ment and atmosphere of these earlier works of Marguérite 
are quite consistent with those we find in the “ Hepta- 
méron”’; but, in comparison with the latter, their literary 
style is pedantic, artificial, laborious, with a plurality of 
words and modes of expression that would have sufficed 
to weigh a book of stories down into oblivion. This dif- 
ference is so marked that many French critics have 
shrewdly argued therefrom the impossibility of Mar- 
guérite’s authorship of the “ Heptaméron,” but really 
with very little more reason in support than would be 
afforded by the difference between the “Idylls of the 
King” and the “Northern Farmer” in an attempt to 
prove that Tennyson could not be the writer of both. It 
is, however, well agreed, if not well established, that 
Marguérite had the most important share in the produc- 
tion of the “ Heptaméron.” The adoption of the general 
idea from the ‘‘ Decameron” is hers. She herself is re- 
ferred to in many of the stories, so, too, are her brother, 
the King, and many of his courtiers; and this in such a 
way that the incidents of those stories must needs have 
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been related by herself. Without attempting to sift the 
evidence in favour of Marguérite’s authorship, it is inter- 
esting to refer to Brantéme on the matter. It will be 
recalled that his mother was Marguérite’s principal lady- 
in-waiting (or whatever other name her office bore), and 
that he spent the first nine years of his life at her Court 
with his mother, who sent him to Paris on the death of 
the Queen in 1549. 

Marguérite figures in his work as one of his most im- 
portant “ Dames Illustres,” and, alluding to her writings, 
we find him saying, 


She wrote in her gay hours a book entitled “The Novels 
of the Queen of Navarre,” which she did in a style so elegant 
and flowing, and so full of excellent discourses and fine sen- 
tences, that I have heard say the Queen Mother and the 
Duchess of Savoy undertook to write novels separately in 
imitation of this Queen of Navarre, well-knowing that she 
was writing some; but when they had seen hers they were 
so disgusted with their own which no ways came up to them 
that they threw them into the fire, and would not publish 
them. .. . She composed all these novels generally in her 
litter as she travelled, for she had great occupations when 
she was retired. I have heard my mother also tell this, who 
always went with her in her litter and held her desk for her, 
and she wrote them as fast and as well as, or better than,'if 
they had been dictated. 


So we see her penning her rough drafts, and may safely 
conclude that these were complete to the seventy-second 
tale. But, we ask, whence the improved differences in her 
style between these stories and her early writings? The 
latter date as far back as 1533, in which year Rabelais’ 
“Pantagruel’’ was in the way of becoming popular, and 
his odd quarter-hours at “Gargantua’’ were advancing 
that great work towards its publication in 1535. Mar- 


guérite knew the work well, its author better, and we 


know of no reason why, when she was contemplating the 
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“Heptaméron,” Master Francis should not have assisted 
her invention. We do not say that he did, but laughter 
is infectious. Then, about this time—the actual date is 
not known—there appeared at her Court Bonaventure 
Desperiers, a fellow-satirist with Rabelais, one of the tribe 
of Lucian, a refugee from the wrath of the Sorbonne, 
who, with stake and faggot, were hunting the country for 
this bold imitator of the Greek dialoguist, after condemn- 
ing his “Cymbalum Mundi” for its unmistakable—and, 
no doubt, well-merited—satires on revealed religion as 
understood by that intolerant college. In Navarre, so 
long as Marguérite’s protectorship was available, he was 
her valet-de-chambre; and, in leisure moments, com posed 
his “ Nouvelles Récréations et Joyeux Dévis,’ less peri- 
lous stuff than his polemics. This series of one hundred 
and twenty-nine disconnected stories, or rather sketches, 
outlines, and notes for possible stories (from which, by- 
the-way, the late Joe Miller, Esq., lifted some of his most 
original and eminent jests), is the connecting link between 
the style and matter of the “Cent Nouvelles” and Rabe- 
lais on the one hand, and the “ Heptaméron” on the 
other. Though, allowing himself much licence of sub- 
ject, Desperiers had little or nothing of the coarseness of 
the “ Nouvelles,” and infinitely more mastership of ex- 
pression. With much of the human salt of Rabelais, his 
style, lively, flowing, joyous, and always innocent and 
clean in its badinage, is more refined, yet quite masculine 
withal, and possesses much of that delicacy that the 
“Hleptaméron”’ exhibits to a still greater extent; the dis- 
tinction being the comparison of the vigour of manhood 
with the grace of womanhood. Desperiers, a master of 
half-serious, half-joyous prose, is one of the refiners of 
the French Renaissance spirit, that strange compound of 


cultivated sensuality, love of the beautiful in its tangible 
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form, intense devotion to intellectual truth, reverence for 
real religion and its calm regard of death. In Desperiers’ 
case this last aspect was not merely intellectual, but 
physical; for, knowing, when he had been trapped by the 
Inquisition, that death was inevitable, he committed hari- 
kari with (we are led to believe) all the placidity of a 
Japanese noble of the old régime. It is in his “ Nouvelles 
Récréations” that we meet for the first time in French 
literature with an expression of that spirit, a blend en- 
hanced in the “ Heptaméron”’ under more delicate hands. 
Such were the man and his work that, for some years 
prior to 1544, seem inferentially to have moulded Mar- 
guérite’s mind in the composition of her masterpiece. 
Admitting her invention and actual writing of the book 
in draft, it is likely enough, when we compare the tempera- 
ment and style of the two writers (with due allowance for 
sex) as to be almost certain that Desperiers, if he did 
nothing more, polished, revised, and adjusted the stories 
that Marguérite had written before his death. Such a 
proceeding was by no means infrequent amongst the 
French nobility whose wit and invention were beyond their 
own literary skill to reproduce. 

In England most often the “‘ Heptaméron” is regarded 
as obscene. It is our misfortune that the best and most 
reliable translations are too costly for us poor ordinary 
readers to acquire without sacrifices which the admitted 
literary value of the original hardly warrants. There is 
no English version comparable with Florio’s edition of 
Montaigne or Urquhart’s Rabelais; and those which are 
satisfactory to our purses are poor in outward seeming and 
of “translation English” within. Their place is the porno- 
graphic shelf, for in no other manner do they appeal to the 
lover of books (as books) or of literature. This may lead 
to the inference that we have been labouring in a circle 
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and have arrived at our beginning that the work is un- 
doubtedly obscene. Without entering upon any disserta- 
tion upon that adjective (which might be a most useful, 
entertaining, and lively topic—Bayle, we think, has some 
mastery of the matter) obscenity seems to us to consist, not 
so much in the material, as in the manner of its use by 
writer and reader. Shakspere’s “ Pericles” is not obscene, 
neither is the history of King David’s sin, but they can be 
so dealt with that they shall be obscene and nothing else. 
To the “ Heptaméron” as it stands in its original French, 
this epithet is far from being just. It is an insult to one 
of the wisest, cleverest, and most upright of French ladies, 
whose personal chastity was beyond cavil, whose sufferings 
for her country and religion were poured out in full 
measure, and whose name is honoured in France as that of 


the grandmother of one of the best of its Kings, Henri IV. 





Says Brantome further, “She delighted much in composing 
spiritual songs, for she had her heart much addicted to 
God, and therefore she had for her device the marigold. . . 
with this inscription, non inferiora secutus, to signify that 
she directed and intended all her actions, thoughts, will 
and affections to this great sun which is God.” It must be 
admitted that the book is not virginibus puerisque, neither 
are the herb nicotine or the subtleties of Cognac. There 
is one coarse story which is not immoral, there are several 
jests in manner satiric and scathing, well-merited, on the 
vices of the monks. For the rest we shall find much that 
is more unwholesome in the first halfpenny newsrag that 
may come to our hands, without the leaven of literary style 
or of the intense morality that pervades every tale and con- 
versation in the “ Heptaméron.”’ 

For sheer literary merit in itself the book takes no more 
than a secondary place in French literature. Its chief 


value consists in its being the best and earliest prose work 
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showing the characteristics of the time of the great 
awakening of literature and religion in France and in its 
influence upon the corresponding Renaissance in England 
under Elizabeth. As a book of Court gossip it is less in- 
teresting than most, as a collection of stories taken one by 
one it is a comparative failure. But as a complete work 
with the tales strung on a thread of skilful, witty, and 
often serious and thoughtful conversation, its tone is high 
and unusual for its period. On this side Dover Strait the 
work to the general reader is out of its element, but in 
France it is held in high place as a revelation in its day 
of the capacity of the French language in a new direction, 
and as one of the four finest examples of prose in the 
sixteenth century. 


























ECLECTICISM IN LITERATURE. 
By Tuomas NEwBIGGING. 
Garssne with a friend in my favourite corner at “ The 

Club,” and chatting on books and literature in 
general, there entered a friend of my friend and joined us. 
After mutual introductions, we continued our conversation. 
The new-comer was voluble and assertive. He listened 
for a brief space to our discourse, and then he entered the 
arena with a rush (not unlike the action of the clown 
entering the circus), sending our lares and penates flying. 

“T have entirely given up buying modern books,” said 
he, putting on a look of compressed wisdom. “In fact, 
I have come to the conclusion that the wise thing to do is 
to dispense with everything in one’s library except the 
very highest class of literature; but, along with that, to 
have a select lot of works of reference—a good encyclo- 
pedia, for example; say the ‘ Britannica,’ or ‘Chambers,’ 
or ‘ Harmsworth’s,’ if you like. A book of dates, an atlas, 


a few good dictionaries—Greek, Latin, English, French, 





German, Spanish, and a ‘ Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable.’ ”’ 
“Your reference library, if confined to such works as 
those you name, would be rather circumscribed,” I said. 
“Every man to his taste and his calling,” he replied. 
“Tf I were a parson I should need, in addition, theological 
books of reference; if a botanist, then books of reference 


relating to that science. So with mathematics and physics 


and the rest.” 
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“ And so you would cut yourself adrift from the literary 
movement of the time,’ my friend remarked, “and 
entrench yourself behind the writings of the great masters 
of literature, and those only? But would not that be rather 
like emulating the religious recluse who withdraws himself 
from the world, and satisfies his soul with meditating on 
earthly vanities and a future state, stimulated, or harrassed, 
or soothed, by the perusal of the writings of the Fathers 
of the Church ?” 

“QO dear no!’ was the reply. ‘“ There would still be 
the public libraries to fall back on in case of need, and the 
great circulating libraries—M udie’s, Smith’s and the others. 
But the buying and stocking of modern books I would 
utterly eschew. These simply divagate and divert the 
mind from the world’s classics, the fountains of perennial 
strength and wisdom.” 

“If everyone adopted your view and acted upon it,” 
I remarked, “a serious check to literary production would 
result, and there would be wailing and gnashing of teeth 
in Grub Street.” 

“ No doubt,” was the answer, “and humanity would be 
all the better for it in the long run. The world is being 
flooded with mediocre books on every subject, and the 
deluge threatens to submerge even the highest mountains 
of thought. Homer, the Greek dramatists, Plato, Virgil, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe and others—all the great peaks 
of literature—are in danger of being engulphed by the 
rising tide of mediocrity unless a change in some way is 
produced.” 

“Still,” I rejoined, “if the worst which you anticipate 
should happen, you at least will be safe, stowed away in 
your encyclopedic ark, which will at last land you high 
and dry on the exclusive summit of Ararat with all your 
eclectic and referential belongings. 
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“ But, joking aside, give the poor d——1s, the modern 
book writers, a chance. Some of them may write only to 
live, but there are those who write because they live and 
have a message to deliver, and cannot but speak of the 
things which they have seen and heard and thought. We 
ourselves occasionally write and publish a book, and we 
want buyers. Ours may not be on the level of the very 
highest class of literature, but (and I hope I may say it 
without being accounted vain) they are interesting and 
readable, and something in our books, after all, may live. 
Give us a chance, I say; and after you have—I will not 
say perused, but—glanced through our modest pages, if the 
subject of the book and its literary merits are below your high 
standard, then hand it over to the paupers in the workhouse 
—you can afford to do that. They at least will be satisfied 
with something short of the very highest class of literature, 
and will perhaps enjoy the book all the better for that 
reason. 

“But there comes the question: What is the highest 
literature? Opinions differ, even amongst those most 
capable of judging, and one man holds as the highest that 
which another cannot endure. Besides, where would any 
of the great writers have been if contemporary readers of 
a bygone day had pinned their faith to the then existing 
classical lore only, and eschewed the then modern literature ? 
Carry the contention to its logical conclusion, and there 
would be no literature at all, whether high or low. 

“ And, after all, would it not pall on the spirits to be 
always reading only the very highest literature? Would 
it not be too much like living on delectable food? An 
occasional course of plebeian cheese and bread, washed 
down with a tankard of home-brewed, is grateful to the 
stomach, and more wholesome for the body, than a continual 


succession of gourmet feasts and the choicest wines. So 
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in literature; something below the best restores the tone of 
the intellect and steadies the staggered imagination. But 
why should not the highest literature be produced to-day, 
as in the past? As a matter of fact, it is so produced, as 
would be easy, by giving examples to prove, if it were 
worth while.” 

I did not pursue the argument further, finding that I was 
dealing with a dilletante, against whom expostulation and 
argument were vain. So, leaving him to nurse his peculiar 
notions, I called to mind the remarks of Swift, who, with 
the penetration and broad sanity which distinguish nearly 
all that he wrote, hits off this type of character to the 
letter. ‘“‘Our last resource,” says he, “ must be had to 
large indexes and little compendiums; quotations must be 
plentifully gathered, and booked in alphabet. To this 
end though authors need be little consulted, yet critics, 
and commentators, and lexicons carefully must. . . . For 
what though his head be empty, provided his commonplace- 
book be full ?” 

A good deal of cant is talked now-a-days by those who 
take it upon themselves to advise people to read and study 
the best literature. I cannot but think that there is much 
of insincerity—of complaisant self-laudation—in some of 
those who volunteer the advice. It affords them the 
opportunity of posing as persons of cultured taste. Be 
that as it may, the créme de la créme of literature is too 
strong for most, especially young, stomachs, and often 
induces disgust rather than encourages a taste for reading. 
To force the pace inevitably leads to reaction. Even the 
best minds are not always at concert-pitch, not always in 
the humour for imbibing the quintessence of literary 
pabulum, and “some books not overwise” (as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes puts it) will often instruct and cheer and 


even resuscitate the flagging mental energies. 
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Again, there is the question of “ The Hundred Best 
Books,” about which much was said and written a few 
years ago, and which said hundred were recommended as 
a library for—I don’t remember whom; was it the budding 
youth? or the unlettered working-man? or the retired 
Croesus whose reading had been circumscribed in his 
money-amassing days? I forget. All I recollect is that 
certain pedantic scribes, more rash than wise (for learned 
men are not always wise) ventured to name the very 
quintessential hundred books ; and I also remember this, 
that there were comparatively few readable books among 
the lot—certainly, very few suitable for the particular 
patient (if one of the foregoing) who had to swallow their 
contents. 

But, assuming that I exaggerate in making this assertion, 
what about the other ten times ten thousand unnamed 
books? Surely one moment’s consideration will show the 
folly of such attempts to fractionate the literature of the 
ages. One star differeth from another star, but the very 
saying implies that each has its own special characteristics, 
and it is an impertinence to make invidious distinctions. 
No man is capable of naming the hundred best books. To 
attempt it is to attempt the impossible, and the very fact 
that he attempts it speaks volumes for his incompetency, 
inasmuch as he has not realised the insoluble conditions of 
the problem. How restricted must be his intellectual 
vision, what a cramped idea of the literature of the ages 
the possessor of the so-called “ Hundred Best Books” in 
his ignorance must have, if he pins his faith to the compiler 
of the said hundred. There would be less occasion to scout 
the dictum if the collection were styled “ One Hundred 
Good Books.” But that would probably be too modest a 
designation for our mentors, whose presumption puts them 
quite out of court. Nay, almost better remain in blissful 
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ignorance than have the judgment warped and _ the 
imagination fettered by any “ Hundred Best Books!” The 
preparing a list of books suitable for the study of any 
particular subject is a very different thing. Here the 
skilled expert is on safe ground, and may be trusted, 
provided his tolerance is as wide as his knowledge. 

Then, is there to be no attempt at guidance to the 
student, who, casting his eager glance over the wide field 
of literature, hesitates where to begin browsing? I don’t 
say that; and, personally, if I were asked for guidance, or 
if I felt that a seasonable word might be fruitful, to young 
men especially, I would say: Read the poets, and the 
poets, and yet again the poets; your other reading will 
then take care of itself. There is no real liberal education 
outside the poets—no education worthy the name of 
“liberal” that is wanting in this substratum. He who 
reads them to advantage has got a liberal education and 
more, especially if in the midst of such reading he has not 
ignored the book of nature, and of human nature, and of 
his own inner consciousness. These the poets themselves 
read at first hand. If one should be inclined to ruminate 
on the chequered, unfortunate lives of the poets—many of 
them—of their frequent poverty and mischances, and 
unworldly wisdom, call to mind Schiller’s poem, “The 
Sharing of the Earth,” and say whether, after all, there 
were no compensations in their lot. Since Homer down- 
wards there have been few millionaires among the tribe; 
nothing so vulgar as that, Heaven be thanked! Did I say 
few millionaires? Yea, millionaires in all that is worth 
winning ! 

But to return to my muttons. The man who declares 
that he has ceased to cherish any books but those in which 
“the highest class of literature” is enshrined is an 


ignoramus where books are concerned: I doubt his enjoy- 
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ment of literature of any class. [His heart is not really in 
his books, either high or humble, and what then avails his 
possession of only the highest? I envy not his book 
wisdom. 

I confess, however, with all humility, that I was myself 
once seized with an attack of this selection trouble, having 
come to the sudden resolve that I would weed out of my 
small collection all books of what might be considered an 
indifferent character, reserving only the very best. But 
when I tried to put my resolution into practice I repented 
of it, and quietly replaced the despised—or at least less 
esteemed—tomes on the shelves, feeling that, though below 
the best, there was yet something in them, or associated 
with them, which caused a pang of regret that I should 
think of sacrificing them to a momentary impulse of 
eclecticism. And was it my indistinct vision, or did my 
imagination deceive me into thinking that the restored 
volumes looked out at me with tender, tearful, affectionate 
eyes that spoke volumes of thanks for my having repented 
of my resolve to cast them adrift? I have determined 
never to do it again! 

Earlier in my lifetime I had formed a good miscellaneous 
library, but, having accepted a several years’ engagement 
abroad, I decided to sell all my books. It was a wrench to 
part with them, as may well be believed, but the sacrifice 
had to be made as being best under the circumstances. 
Returning home again after long years, my books began 
to accumulate as before, and again my shelves have become 
fairly well stocked. I often wish, however, that I had 
back some of the old favourites from whom I parted years 
ago. Alas! they are not now readily accessible. They 
were not what are called classics, whether English or 
foreign—no such thing. These, whether in the original 


or in good translations, are as common as blackberries in 
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autumn. We can get them for the ordering at any time 
and from any bookseller. Some of them might be 
described as considerably below the highest literature. 
But they were good nevertheless, and had cheered and 
warmed my heart or stirred my imagination in earlier years. 
They are all gone, and many of them can only be replaced 
at intervals by diligently searching second-hand book 
catalogues. Some of them I have eagerly sought for, 
going the length of advertising for them again and again, 
generally without avail. They are like the past un- 
remembered dead— 

Their mem’ry and their name is gone, 

Alike unknowing and unknown. 
Not wholly unremembered! There isa quiet heart here and 
there that cherishes their contents with fond satisfaction. 

With what avidity did I write for one of my unknown 

favourites, the title of which I espied in one of those same 
bookseller’s catalogues the other week, and how I almost 
danced for joy when the return post brought me the long- 


lost and wished-for volume. It was like the meeting of the 


Prodigal Son with his Father. I, mind you, being the prodigal 


rather than the other, and we metaphorically fell on each 
others’ neck and kissed. It opened its pages to me as in 
the old days, and a world of kindly associations crowded 
round us as we sat by the evening fireside, slippers on 
feet, revelling together over the past—my book and I. 
And it was only a simple bit of a book, far from being 
amongst what is termed “ the highest class of literature.” 

With what feelings of contempt, merging into mocking 
laughter, do I sometimes read the auctioneers’ advertise- 
ments of ‘ The choicest library to be sold, consisting, 
amongst others, of the works of the standard authors, one 
of them in twenty volumes, another in thirty volumes, 


and so on, each illustrated and embellished by the foremost 
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artists, and all handsomely bound in half calf, gilt 
lettered.” They may be bound in half calf for all I care, 
but I have a lingering suspicion that as a rule they are 


purchased only by—well, not by genuine book lovers. 


[ confess, again (possibly to my own disparagement), 


that wandering through the wilderness of a great library, 


public or other, does not appal me; neither does the vast 
array of books appeal to me like glancing along the modest 
shelves of my own little store. The tomes in the great 
Valhalla may be rare, and grand, and unique, and costly, 
but if they are not owned by me what care I by whom 
they be! 


I neer could any lustre see 
In eyes that would not look on me; 
I ne’er saw nectar on a lip, 


But where my own did hope to sip. 


Give me my own little store of personal friends and 
favourites. Poor things some of them, but mine own 
from long, intimate and kindly association. The collection 
may not contain all “The Hundred Best Books” that 
simpletons are cajoled into buying, but there is the 
imprimatur of long acquaintance and loving remembrance 
on every page of them. 

I sometimes think that it would be a delightful hobby 
to make a collection of books that are not known. Not 
known to the outside world I mean. Books good and 
genuine, and that once-in-a-way charmed or entertained 
one’s self as well as a circle of readers now dead and gone, 
the memory of the books having to a large extent died 
with them. 


I am not speaking of neglected books. Neglect implies 


knowledge—knowing but ignoring, known but ignored. 
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My collection would be of the unknown. Let me here 
guard myself by repeating that I mean unknown to the 
great majority of readers. The books to which I refer, 
the most forsaken of them, will still be known to a few 
bookworms, and some of them may doubtless be found 
locked up in libraries, both public and private; but they 
are practically unknown in spite of that fact. Neither do 
I mean rare books. Rare books are of course such as are 
sought after and competed for, and so command a fancy 
price in the market. The books I speak of, if found at 
all in a second-hand dealer’s catalogue or amongst his 
stock, would be priced at a mere bagatelle. They are, as 
I have said, virtually unknown books. Some of them are 
only curious, perhaps indifferent as regards literary merit, 
but they have each a distinctive character, and they are 
all worth knowing. Let me name a few just by way of 
example :—‘‘ The Three Imposters,”’ “ Despard the Sports- 
man,” “ Tuckerman’s Thoughts on the Poets,” ! “ Meikle’s 
Meditations,” “The Early History of Three Barbarians,” 
“Nuces Philosophice,”’ “Kasper Hauser,” “Genius and 


Misfortune,” “ Kirwan’s Lectures,” “‘ Dialogue between a 


Pilgrim and Cleophas,” “ Cobwebs of Criticism,” “ The 
Windy Side of the World,” “Waters of the East,” 
“Philosophy without Assumptions,” “Some Fruits of 


9 


Solitude,” 2 and so on, ad infinitum. I might add, as being 
comparatively unknown, ‘“ The Economy of Human Life,” 
and “ Rhymes and Recollections of a Handloom Weaver,” 
though this latter has lately been reprinted. 


There is perhaps just a lurking feeling of personal 


1. This is well worth reprinting for the sake of the youth of both 
sexes, 

2. I have included “Some Fruits of Solitude” in the list, because, 
although many editions were published in the 18th century, it was 
virtually an unknown book until the recent reprint (1900), with an in- 
troduction by Mr. Edmund Gosse, was issued. 
























SONNET 


gratification in the idea of such a collection. "Who knows 
(happy thought!) but that one or other of one’s own books 
might find its way into such a library, or on such a shelf, 
and so the poor author, to spite oblivion when he is 
sleeping under the daisies, would be assured of a quasi 
immortality. 


SONNET. 
By 8S. Brapsury. 


O Corin’s mean abode Fame asked her way— 


Corin, who sighed for nothing he had not, 





But loved his books, his friends, the sheltered spot 
Which claimed his careful labour day by day, 
And, to her knock, kept a latched door for nay. 
So she returned but, all her haste forgot, 
Loitered to pluck, from his well-tended plot, 


A blossom here and there a fragrant spray. 


Later, when from the house, now hushed and dim, 
Slow-filed the neighbour-folk long known to him, 
She came, a mourner unsolicited, 
earing the flowers, once his, still fresh and fair, 
B g the fl ] till fresl lf 
And bade the grudging greybeard sexton spare 
And bade the grudging grey] 1 t I 


Awhile her gift—a wreath for Corin dead! 


TaAamttt 








“DON QUIXOTE’S” ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY. 
By W. R. Crepianp. 


OME three hundred years ago, in the January of the 
year 1605, there was issued in Madrid, from the press 

of Juan de la Cuesta, a book whose title ran “ El] Ingenioso 
Hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha. Compuesto por 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra.” On the same page was 
the broad hint to the curious that the work was “Sold at 
the house of Francisco de Robles, bookseller to our Lord 
the King.” Francisco had indulged his taste for speculation 
a little, having bought, for the space of ten years, the 


copyright of a book offered by a broken-down and poverty- 


smitten old soldier, whose previous adventures in the realm 
of literature had been of scant profit, either in fame or 
fortune, to himself or others. How much was paid to this 
needy author, almost distraught at the moment through 
persecution for the sinning of another against him, we shall 
probably never know; but the sum cannot have been a 
small fortune, for neither the writer nor the worthy book- 
seller was aware that he was trafficing with one of the 


most precious gems of the world’s literature. 


Seldom does such a delightful surprise wait upon the 
publisher who, more in pity than in hope of reward, assists 
a poor-devil author, than that which greeted the King’s 
bookseller. “Don Quixote’s” reception by the general 
public was instant and enthusiastic. He “hit them where 


they lived,” and in less than six months half-a-dozen 
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editions of the “Delightful History” were demanded. 


Yet whilst the great masterpiece took by storm the fancy 
of the people, it aroused the anger, envy, and opposition of 
the cultured. In it peasants, innkeepers, muleteers, and 
other common folk found their own language spoken and 
their own manners and behaviour reproduced. Its every- 
day realism, its homely humour, its abounding proverbial 
philosophy, its broadly farcical incidents, wherein was 
smitten with shafts of laughing satire the outworn 
romanticism which still encased them, were an unexpected 
and unprecedented surprise and delight. With the upper 
classes the position was very different. Here was an im- 
pudent production, in which their favoured and most 
delectable reading, the stories of courtly chivalry and 
knightly romance, was laughed at and put to scorn, and 
the inimitable genius displayed in its derision was but a 
further ground of offence. And so the caballeros were 
hurt in that tenderest spot, their pride, and poor Cervantes 
reaped a rich reward of despiteful usage. But with the 
charity and largeness of soul that were his he merely 
smiled, and retaliated by presenting to them and to the 
world, almost as a last legacy, a continuation of the ad- 
ventures of the Knight of the Rueful Countenance more 
joyous and diverting than those recounted before. In 
composing his mock romance Cervantes strongly insisted 
that his object was to discredit, and if possible, destroy the 
more worthless of the tales of chivalry whose influence was 
then so widespread, and to his mind was so mischievous. 
Chivalry itself, in its true and modernly accepted meaning, 
he loved and revered ; it was the false books and notions of 
errantry he wished to destroy. Greater than any hope he 
might have had was his success, for whilst laughing them 
out of life and literature as he did, he not only destroyed but 
created, replacing them with a romance which adumbrates 
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the true spirit of knighthood, which will survive because 
it is instinct with humanity, which will ever charm because 
its pathos and its humour are elemental. 

On the influence of “ Don Quixote” in European litera- 
ture a goodly volume might be written. England has the 
proud honour of being the first foreign country to recognise 
its merits and to reproduce the story. Its original trans- 
lator, Thomas Shelton, is also the best. Printed in 1612, 
he has transmuted it into the virile and richly coloured 
English of the days of Shakespeare—of our Augustan age. 
Later translations are more exact, but as literature they are 
worthless in comparison. Lockhart tells us Sir Walter 
Seott owned that it was the stories of Cervantes which in- 
spired his first efforts in fiction. Indebted also to his 
fecund imagination are “Hudibras” Butler, Defoe, 
Smollett, Fielding, Addison, Dickens, Thackeray, Daudet, 
and a score of others. ‘‘ Don Quixote” has been translated 
into nearly all the European and several other languages. 
Very honourably Spain heads the list of editions with some 
220; France follows with 160, England is a good third 
with 140, Germany has 60, Russia 20, and the Turks have 
one to delight them. Still most popular is it in our free 
public libraries, and recently Judge Parry, of Manchester, 
has produced an edition written for the delectation of 
children. What the work’s influence was on the minds of 
individuals has been most sweetly and impressively told by 
Heine and Mr. W. D. Howells. By your most gracious 
leave, dear reader, the present writer will endeavour to 
give such expression as in him lies of his own experience 
of its fascinating power. 


On a lovely afternoon in June, a small boy might have 
been seen, lying flat under the wide-spreading shade of a 
grand old oak on the outskirts of one of those ancient 


forests which so finely accentuate the beauty of a certain 
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eastern county. A book was open before him, and ever 
and anon the entertainment of his reading was made mani- 
fest by the wild whirling of a pair of heels. He was away 
in Spain following with intense glee the adventures of that 
most ingenious knight, Don Quixote of the Mancha, and 
his redoubtable squire, Sancho Panza. Everything was 
splendidly real and gloriously strange, new and exciting. 
Much there was that he failed to understand or duly 
appreciate. The mad Knight puzzled him as oft as he 
amused, but that jolly good fellow Sancho, what an un- 
alloyed delight he was! How suddenly the lad caught his 
breath when the foolish Knight went full tilt at the wind- 
mills, and how he writhed with excitement during that 
dour fight with the Biscayan, and was blinded with tears 
as the Knight’s ear fell lopped to earth. Then what great 
fun it was when Governor Sancho came to his heart’s 
desire by the acquisition of his island, and seated before a 
sumptuous feast was compelled to content himself with an 
empty paunch because that villainous physician so tenderly 
guarded his health. These and many another scene stand 
out as pictures, stamped indelibly on the mind in those 
early days, pictures which have been an unfailing and 
perennial satisfaction. Turning in later life to this 
treasure of his boyhood, he understood and deeply felt 
many great and noble truths that had been but as mysteries 
to his boyish mind. He saw how great the book was, but 
how infinitely greater was its writer. He had read of the 
wildly romantic and pitifully sordid life of that same 
Cervantes; how he had fought bravely at the glorious fight 
of Lepanto, and had there received that disabling wound 
to his left hand, of which he was ever afterward so justly 
proud ; had read of the nameless horrors of his captivity in 
Algiers; and how when restored once more to his beloved 
Spain it was but to suffer deeply through the criminality 


Cc 
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of others, and to feel the sting of neglect and inappreciation 
when he strove hard to fulfill that mission he fondly im- 
agined was his of becoming his native land’s greatest 
dramatist. These things, and other like unto them, having 
read, he came to see how completely the man’s masterpiece 
was in itself the man. For it is drawn out of its writer’s 
very heart, out of the personality and experience of the 
most knightly gentleman of his time or of all time. Could 
his book miss being a world treasure, seeing that it is a 
picture of a romantic soul, drawn with the hand of a master, 
through the similitude of a parable embodying all 
humanity ? 

Not a little significantly, mayhap, the very joustings of 
Cervantes against the romances of chivalry aroused, even 


in so youthful a breast, a strong desire to know whatsoever 
could be learned concerning these fascinating stories of the 
dim, romantic past. Around them was thrown the mystic 


glamour of faerie and of legend, through them rang the 
clang and potency of arms, doughty deeds of superhuman 
valour were wrought in them by brave and noble knights, 
giants were slain, the power of magicians was overcome, 
beautiful and distressed ladies were rescued from direst 
evils about to be suffered from foul beast or fouler man. 
Oh! it was glorious! and when “the Seven Champions of 
Christendom” fell into the boy’s hands, with what gluttony 
those wondrous tales were devoured. It was not till con- 
siderably later that he was able to indulge the taste and 
love, then implanted and never since eradicated, for these 
romances of the olden days. But in the course of time he 
absorbed them all and came to hold chiefest and most dear 
the histories of the valorous and kingly Arthur, he who sat 
lord of the Round Table, and of those glorious heroes who 
formed his glittering court of warriors and of knights, and 
so to him when Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King” appeared 
the poems brought a satisfaction and a joy ineffable. 
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It will be remembered by those who love their “Quixote” 
that when those two righteous and greatly scandalised 
men, the curate and the barber, sat in judgment on the 
poor demented Knight’s library, they saved from the 
funeral pyre of chivalry a few volumes too good for hasty 
condemnation. We read how that 


The first that Master Nicholas put into his hands was 
“Amadis of Gaule,” which the Curate perusing awhile, 
“This comes not to me first of all others, without some 
mysterie: for as I have heard tolde, this is the first book of 
knighthood that ever was printed in Spaine, and all the 
others have had their beginning and originall from this; 
and therefore, methinkes that we must condemne him to the 
fire, without all remission, as the Dogmatiser and head of 
so badde a sect.” ‘“ Not so, fie,” quoth the Barber, “for I 
have heard that it is the very best contrived booke of all those 
of that kinde, and therefore he is to be pardoned as the only 
complete one of the profession.” “ That is true,” replied the 
Curate, “ and for that reason we doe give him his life for this 
time.” 


Thus “Amadis of Gaule’’ was rescued from the flames, 
as was also “Palmerin of England,” as “a thing rarely 
delectable.” So it is clear that Cervantes was not in- 
discriminate in his wrath; that which was of excellence 
and faithfully representative he was graciously willing to 
preserve, and the critical judgment of later time has en- 
dorsed his verdict. These two knightly romances have 
been more than once reprinted in England, and Southey, 
the poet, edited an abridgement of both. When first 
I read “Amadis of Gaule” the story interested me 


deeply. Its era is long, long ago, before the misty 
days of Arthur and Charlemagne, in the very dawn 


of that “history” which is a dreamily poetic suffusion 
of fact, and fancy, and fable. Because of his untoward 
birth the infant Amadis was placed in a cradle and 
committed to the sea. Picked up by a Knight of 
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Scotland, he was sent to be educated at the Court of 
Scotland’s King. There he formed an attachment with 
Oriana, daughter of the King of Scotland. Soon his 
knightly career begins. He slays giants, overthrows 
inimical kings, retires to a hermitage after receiving a 
cruel letter from Oriana—one of the chief points of Don 
Quixote’s fantastic imitation—defeats a hundred knights 
“all on his own,” and rescues his beloved princess from the 
power of the Romans in a splendid sea fight. Oriana is 
conveyed to Firm Island, an island of strange enchant- 
ments, and there the lady terminates the bewitchings of 
the place by entering the magic apartment which could 
only be approached by the fairest and most faithful maiden 
in the world. The story excels most of the romances of 
chivalry in the delineation of character. There is much 
charm in the account of the infancy and boyhood of 
Amadis, and the early attachment between him and 
Oriana. Amadis also is well distinguished from his 
brother Galaor; they are equally valiant, but Amadis lacks 
the gaiety of his brother, whilst Galaor is also more than a 
little of a free lover. The morals displayed and the 


general conduct of the incidents are excellent. There is a 


delicious fairy named Urganda, the original it may be of 
Morgana and the Lady of the Lake. 

“Palmerin of England” is of later date, and apparently 
of French origin. His adventures are wondrously numerous, 
and he is accompanied by a squire somewhat of the like kidney 
with Sancho Panza. There is a formidable castle wherein 
under the care of a giant there dwells the lovely, but haughty, 
Miraguarda, whose portrait painted on a shield hangs over 
the gates. Many enamoured knights protect this portrait, 
and the story of the stealing of the portrait by the Soldan 
of Babylon is very thrilling. There is much more which 
need not be followed here, but this quaint old tale rightly 
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divides the palm of popularity with “Amadis of Gaule.” 


Those who should wish to read any of these stories of the 


romantic past will find their names, and some brief account 
of all those which found a place in the dolorous collection 
of the Knight of La Mancha, detailed in Mr. H. E. Watts’ 
edition of the immortal “ Historie of the Valorous and 
Wittie Knight Errant Don Quixote.” * 


* Reprinted by permission of the Editor of the “Yorkshire 
Post.” 











A SHAKESPEAREAN SISTERHOOD: IMOGEN, 
DESDEMONA AND HERMIONE. 


By J. Cumrne Watters. 


T is now generally admitted that—doubtful as the 
underlying and predisposing cause might be—Shake- 
speare, at the heyday of his literary career, endured a 
mental gloom from which emerged the shapes of grim 
and most appalling tragedy. The large-hearted, witty, 
genial poet became amisanthrope and a railer against 
mankind. He saw only the dark side of things, selected 
only stories of sorrow and crisis, and poured forth bitterest 
lamentations. He spoke of raging husbands and faithless 
or slandered wives, of cruel and unjust fathers, of men 
fallen from high estate, and of separated friends, as if 
love and kindness and justice were illusions uader which 
the mind staggered. The gloom descended upon him 
about the year 1600, when he was but thirty-six years of 
age—that time when, as Hallam said, “his heart was 
ill at ease and ill-content with the world or his own 
conscience.” It lasted until 1609. During this dark 
period he wrote “ Lear,” “ Othello,” “Timon of Athens,” 
“ Macbeth,” and all those terrible tragedies which deal 
with the wreck of great minds and the loss of mighty 
souls. 


But after the year 1609 his mood again grew milder. 
He seemed to become reconciled to life, to see its sweeter 


and more hopeful aspect, and to realise that even slander 
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and betrayal and injustice need not always end in death 
and desolation. The tragic vein in his writings, though 
still traceable, was converted into comedy. Resuming the 
old themes, he gave them happy endings. “ Pericles ” 
showed the redeeming power of love and mercy and the 
restoration of friends after loss. ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale” 
showed how innocence triumphed over suspicion, and 
“Cymbeline” showed how innocence triumphed over 
perjury. The poet’s faith in justice was restored. These 
were the compositions which occupied him immediately 
after 1609, the date which marks the cessation of his years 
of gloom; and they fall naturally into place as evidence 
of his changed nature, the more so as they come to us as 
revisions, or second thoughts, on the subjects which had 
engaged him just before. 

The link between the dramas of the dark period and the 
dramas of the placid period is so strong and so conspicuous 
as to be a literary phenomenon. It has its psychological 
value and interest also. The same man is writing on the 
same lines; he still reveals the deadly course of slander 
and suspicion; the same thoughts occur to him on uncertain 
friendships and the dangers of high place and court 
favour: yet he changes the current suddenly in the end, 
and it finds its close in joy, not in grief, in a reconstructed 
situation where human happiness is assured, not in chaos 
which brooding silent death makes terrible and irre- 
trievable. 

Just as there are links in the stories and links in the 
ideas educed, so there are links in the characters. The 
doubting husbands and lovers, as well as the assailants of 
the women loved, the ear-poisoners, the intriguers—all are 
of one race, one blood. And the women are even more 
closely united and related: they are a sisterhood in 
Shakespearean drama. 
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It is a remarkable fact that Shakespeare, who was not 
glaringly addicted to the vice of repetition in main ideas, 
on no fewer than three occasions should take for his main 
theme the vindication of the faithful wife, tempted to 
evil, and falsely charged with unchastity. 

In “Othello” the innocence of Desdemona is only 
proved when she has been sacrificed to the wrath of her 
husband, whose ears have been poisoned by the most 
infamous and unrepentant of villains, Iago. In “The 
Winter’s Tale ” the innocence of Hermione is only proved 
long after she was thought to have perished in despair at 
the suspicion engendered in her jealous husband’s heart. 
In “ Cymbeline ” the innocence of Imogen is only proved 
after her execution has been ordered by a husband, not 
naturally jealous, but convinced against his will of her 
guilt. The harsh note of tragedy is struck in each of the 
latter instances, but is changed to a chord of harmony 
at the close. 

It may be urged that such story-motifs were common in 
Shakespeare’s age, and before it, and that in any event he 
took them from authors who had preceded him. We have 
still to account for his selection of and hisreturn to them. 
They were not the only available material. But he chose 
them, preferred them, gave them his most constant 
thought. It might have been supposed he exhausted all 
the possibilities of treatment in “ Othello,” and that in 
that prodigious tragedy he poured out the riches of his 
reflection, and crowned the woman-martyr; but he found 
more riches for “ Winter’s Tale” and another crown for 
Hermione; still more riches for ‘‘ Cymbeline ” and another 
crown for Imogen. The three dramas together constitute 


almost a miracle of achievement—the same basis and the 


superstructure supreme in greatness and sovereignty, 


betokening no failure of the master-hand, no diminution 
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in inspiration or power or resource of the designer. The 
same, yet not the same. Three temples to womanhood, 
three shrines to women’s virtue, three monuments to 
innocence. And this in an age when women were seldom 
more esteemed than toys, when the sex was little better 
than enslaved, and when man lorded his superiority over 
the weaker and inferior creature taken by him to wife. 

The championship of women was rare enough, but con- 
ducted on such lines must have been almost inconceivable 
to Shakespeare’s generation. Yet, when the phenomenon 
is examined, it is found to be part of Shakespeare’s whole 
scheme, for not Dante or Petrarch had a higher intellectual 
or spiritual ideal of womanhood than he, nor was his 
tribute reserved for one being who had aroused his own 
passionate adoration, or expended upon one love of his 
own heart—it was catholic and universal, inclusive of 
women in the mass, as an order of beings who demanded 
his tenderest thought, his knightly worship and fealty, his 
reverential regard. His chivalry was a religion, and led 
him to perceive the saintlike attributes, the divine 
qualities, in those heroines who commanded men’s honour 
and won their deepest love. They were spotless, and, like 
the crystal over which mists and shadows might pass, 
would retain and reflect nothing but light. 

The first of the trilogy was “ Othello,” dating to 1606, 
when Shakespeare was in the state of gloom, already 
described, which led him to the contemplation of the 
tremendous in tragedy. It was the story of the victims 
of calumny, the innocent wife falsely accused, and the 


passionate husband infuriated with a false sense of wrong. 


In ‘‘Cymbeline” the innocent wife, the suspecting 
rv tw) 


husband, and the traitorous calumniator all reappear. 
Imogen is the second Desdemona, and only narrowly 
escapes Desdemona’s fate. Leonatus is Othello, and 
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Iachimo is Iago in little 





an lago capable of contrition, 
and not incited to evil-doing by such gross and insensate 
motives. In ‘The Winter’s Tale,” which came third, 
there is no Iago at all. This time the husband’s jealousy 
arises from within, and he is fooled by his own morbid 
fears. The poet modified his theme in the successive 
treatments, yet his text was always the same. 

The possible beauty of the female character, said 
Thomas De Quincey, had not been seen as in a dream 
before Shakespeare called into perfect life the radiant 
shapes of Desdemona, of Imogen, and of Hermione. There 
had been idealised portraits of innocence, but they were 
“too shadowy and unreal for a dramatic reality.” The 
Grecian classics, De Quincey showed, supplied no Shake- 
spearean prototypes. Antigone, Electra, and Iphigenia 
were “fine marble groups, but not warm, breathing 
realities; the fine pulses of womanly sensibilities are not 
throbbing in their bosoms.” Another difference between 
the classical “ cold moony reflexes of life” and the “ true 
sunny life of Shakespeare” is that the antique heroines 
put forward but a single trait of character, an abstraction, 
an insulated quality; but in Shakespeare all is presented 
in the concrete, and each character has real organic life. 

It is an interesting fact that De Quincey should name 
Imogen, Desdemona, and Hermione as the three most 
striking and exalted examples, for these three form what 
I have called a sisterhood. The same blood seems to flow 
in their veins. The same shadows fall over them. The 
same experiences come to them. Each incurs the same 
peril: fate has them in its net, and the only problem is 
whether they can escape a similar doom. Each of these 
heroines is a wife. Each of them is the victim of a 
jealous husband. Each of them is under sentence of 
death, suspected of a fault of which each is equally 
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innocent. Each of them is a model of faithfulness charged 
with infidelity, sentenced in error, finally vindicated. In 
one case the truth was learnt too late; in two cases justice 
was done after injustice had been pronounced and after pro- 
longed suffering had been endured. In all three instances 
the erring husbands were made to understand the surpassing 
virtues of the women they had wronged in thought or in 
deed, to become humble and repentant, and to offer 
completest restitution, even to the extent of their own 
lives. In each instance the victims are forgiving—nay, 
more, they are never resentful even in their darkest 
moments of persecution and suffering, or in their times of 
bodily pain and mental anguish. Void of offence them- 
selves, they look without reproach upon the offenders. 
Gentle in character, they can yet endure to the utmost. 
Compliant, submissive, infinitely tender, unexhaustively 
compassionate, they can yet exhibit a noble courage, an 
absolute fearlessness, when the danger is theirown. They 
are possessed of a stoic passivity. 

All three are heroines without declamation, bold in 
endurance without being bold in speech. The very 
completeness and the supreme consciousness of their 
innocence make wordy protestation and elaborate defence 
impossible. They act on the belief that the silence of 
pure innocence may persuade when speaking fails; 
therefore, after a few natural words of simple pathetic 
truth, they have no passionate outbursts, no clamant 
arguments, no fiery protestations. Even Hermione, in 
her indignation, is restrained, calm, compliant and 
resigned. In their own hearts they feel too unassailable 
to require such means of protection; the justice of their 
cause is so apparent that it would be marred by the 
advocate’s arts. If the penalty must come, they will bear 
it, but bear it simply because the hand that inflicts it 
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is the hand they love, and because they know sublime 
compensation will be made in the end. With such 
exalted natures the passing blow is nothing; the final 
exoneration, the cherished memory, the blessed reconcilia- 
tion even if it be but of spirits after death, are all in all. 

Such are these three women, a sisterhood in blood and 
in station; a sisterhood in common wrongs and in grievous 
fate; a sisterhood in faith and fortitude; a sisterhood in 
that one vindication which serves for the three. 

That Shakespeare should three times have reverted to 
the theme, and given us these kindred women in different 
environment, subjected to the same influences, and 
emerging from a fiery ordeal scathless, is one of the most 
striking of facts for independent study. By what motive 
was he impelled? Was he representing his ideal of 
womanhood, and, with the loving care of a master-artist, 
was he resolved to reveal it in all lights that the perfection 
should shine forth in a sun-like clearness, and that, 
whether life or death brought the victory, the unsullied 
sweetness of the highest type of heroine he could conceive 
should be understood? Perchance he himself, who had 
written gloomily of the Cleopatras, had come to see once 
more that earth has no greater glory than the holy wife; 
and that thrice he would lavish upon her portrait the best 
colours of his artist-brush. And, after he had shown once 
that from man’s injustice tragedy might come, and had 
made a sacrifice of Desdemona, he turned more willingly, 
more gladly, to the brighter scenes of Imogen restored to 
Leonatus, and Hermione, re-endowed with life, redeeming 
her husband Leontes, by him to be a second time enthroned. 

Desdemona perished with a loving pardon for her 
murderer—‘ Who hath done this deed?” “I myself; 
farewell: Commend me to my kind lord.” Hermione 


stepped from her pedestal to meet the husband who had 
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doomed her—“ She embraces him: she hangs about his 
neck;” and Imogen, rising from a blow, only asks the 
husband as she throws her arms about him— 


Why did you throw your wedded lady from you? 
Think that you are upon a rock; and now 


Throw me again. 


No one has summed up the character of Imogen more 
beautifully and more precisely than Brandes when he says 
that Shakespeare threw his’whole soul into the creation 


“ec 


of this heroine, and “so enchased Imogen, this pearl 


among women, that all her excellencies show to the best 
advantage, and the setting is not unworthy of the jewel.” 
In Imogen, he adds, we have an embodiment of the highest 
possible characteristics of womanhood—“ untainted health 
of soul, unshaken fortitude, constancy that withstands all 
trials, inexhaustible forbearance, unclouded intelligence, 
love that never wavers, and unquenchable radiance of 
spirit.” And perhaps the most remarkable fact about 
this remarkable woman is her perfect simplicity. She has 
no brilliance like Portia, no wit like Beatrice, no ambition 
like Olivia, no romantic allurements like Rosalind, no 
stately splendour like Hermione, no glorious activity like 


Isabella, no wayward and misguided courage like 


Desdemona—and yet she is great, brave, glorious, 


enchanting by sheer force of her natural womaunliness. 
She is the gentlest of heroines, yet the heroic spirit glows 
within her, making her dauntless, in her simple faith, 
unquenchable love, absolute sincerity. She is tempted; no 
passion consumes her. She only summons her servant 
and bids the assailant of her honour to depart. Her 
husband doubts her. She enters no vehement defence. 
Self-assured of her purity, she puts her pathetic questions 


as if gently reviewing the evidence of herclear conscience : 
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What is it to be false? 
To lie in watch there and to think on him? 
To weep ‘twixt clock and clock? if sleep charge nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 
And cry myself awake? 


There could be no more convincing testimony than that 
rendered by her own thoughts. When she is to be slain 
by her deceived husband’s command, she shows no fear, 
asks for no pity, and makes no heavy complaint. She 
knows it is all an error, but a sublime submission comes 
upon her, and the man she loves so well may find her a 
ready sacrifice. Thus the unutterable pathos of that 
yielding— 


Come, here’s my heart: 
Something’s afore ’t: Soft, soft! we'll no defence; 
Obedient as the scabbard. 





And so she removes the “ Scriptures of the loyal Leonatus 
all turn’d to heresy,’ and bares her breast for Pisanio’s 
blade. When she is saved, and when she knows the 
ghastly falseness of the accusations which her husband 
believed, no reproaches escape her. She waits the time of 
vindication and reunion. Staggering under a last blow, 
delivered by the hand she loves so well, she casts herself 
into her husband’s arms, and at last hears those words of 
wondrous bliss, as he embraces her: 


Hang thee like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die! 


Then she is triumphant, happy, and content—content, 





perhaps, most of all. She is ever ready to explain, 
extenuate, forgive; and though we say this isthe perfection 
of womanliness and wifely duty, still we see that it is 
also true majesty. 


Simplicity, then, is the note of Imogen’s nature, but it 
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is a simplicity that excels in moral worth, and is exalted 
beyond crowned attributes. It is the root of her being, 
not an acquisition; it is the virtue that lives in her heart, 
and is not derived from teaching; it is the spiritual 
essence; and had it perished Imogen must have perished 
also. Thus she is a woman of surpassing nobility because 
she represents primal truth and purity—exquisite as the 
blossom perfected by the sun, and breathing out a rarer 
fragrance when touched by the storm. Each sorrow but 
makes Imogen’s crystalline beauty the clearer, her sweet- 
ness the diviner, her charm the more transcendent; and it 
needs Shakespeare’s own magic of words to conjure up the 
picture of her richness, both in body and mind,—to give 
us that first enchanting view which reveals her in taintless 
beauty, and to leave us with the indelible impression of 


her womanliness transfigured to saintliness. 


The words both of Iachimo and Leonatus in “Cymbeline” 
find their echo in the self-upbraidings of Leontes in “ The 
Winter’s Tale,” and once again we find how closely in 
theme, in thought, in language, the two dramas correspond. 
If Iachimo quailed to remember his false and almost fatal 


accusation, so did Leontes his: 


It is bitter in my thought .... 
Say so but seldom. 


If Leonatus remembered “ the temple of virtue” and how 
he had desecrated it to his own undoing, so did Leontes 


of Hermione: 


Whilst I remember 
Her and her virtues, I can not forget 
My blemishes in them. 


If Leonatus argued that, were Imogen not true, all 


womankind whom she overmatched must be false; so the 
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thought was caught up anew in “The Winter’s Tale” 


when Hermione’s spotlessness was questioned : 


Every inch of woman in the world, 
Ay, every dram of woman’s flesh, is false, 


If she be. 


The parallels are so striking as to leave no doubt that the 
poet wrote the two dramas in one mood, animated by one 
purpose, exercising his mind with one problem and its line 
of argument. 

If there are strongly marked resemblances there are 
likewise as strongly marked contrasts between the three 
sisters. Each has to meet the same accusation, each 
being equally conscious of perfect innocence. The meek- 


ness of Desdemona, who “gave away her heart” to 





Othello, is excelled neither by Imogen nor Hermione. 
Convinced she has fallen, Othello, when she has greeted 
him with sweetness, responds with, “ Devil,” and a blow. 
“T will not stay to offend you,” is all that the surprised 
and suffering woman can falter as she turns to go. And 
when next she meets her husband it is with a simple, 
“My lord, what is your will? What is your pleasure?” 
Then follows that scene of unutterable pathos, the indict- 
ment, “ false as hell;” the half-soothing, half-protesting 
reply : 

Your wife, my lord; your true 

And loyal wife; 


Othello’s agony, and Desdemona’s childlike questioning : 


Why do you weep? 


Am I the occasion of those tears, my lord? 


When the nature of the charge begins to dawn upon the 


bewildered mind, still scarcely realising clearly all that it 
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means, Desdemona but breaks between the husband’s 
outbursts of poignancy and fury to utter a timid — 


I hope my noble lord esteems me honest, 


which grows soon after into a more direct and sorrowful 
query — 


Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed? 


The truth at last comes. Then there is the first trace of 
feeling not wholly passionless in her: “ By heaven, you 
do me wrong;” but it subsides again into a plea, not for 
herself alone, but for the husband who is thinking ill: 
“©O, Heaven forgive us.” But, though the worst be 
known, though the horror of the suspicion has crashed 
upon her, no resentment is aroused in her, and not a word 
of complaint shall fall from her lips. “ Faith, half 
asleep,’ is her reply to affrighted Emilia’s greeting of 
“How do you, my good lady ?”—and when Emilia would 
press her further, at once the pent-up anguish in her heart 
and the unfailing tenderness in her nature are revealed in 
those aching words: 


I cannot weep, nor answer have I none, 
But what should go by water . 
‘Tis meet I should be used so, very meet. 


In small compass the picture is perfect in detail of one of 
human blood and purest mind, who could declare— 


Unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love. 


Hermione is of the same mould, but her spirit has more 
fire. While she will not condemn, she at least can resent; 


while she is ready to forgive, she likewise speaks her 


wrongs. ‘“ Adultress” is not the name she can bear in 
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silence, though she may temper her language towards her 


husband : 


Should a villain say so, 
The most replenish’d villain in the world, 
He were as much more villain ; you, my lord, 
Do but mistake. 


Here there is passion, the more noble for its complete 
restraint. And it is followed by that appeal to the better 
feelings of the other—that cry from pitying to unpitying 
heart which sounds like an echo from Imogen or 
Desdemona: 


How will this grieve you, 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have punish’d me? 


Yet the prouder spirit of the woman is manifest when she 
adds— 


Gentle my lord, 
You can scarcely right me thoroughly then, to say 
You did mistake. 


No such thought as this would have come to Imogen or 
Desdemona, still less could they have nerved themselves to 
its utterance. Hermione is the strongest of the three, the 
nearer emancipation; and her words, gentle though they 
be, a sad reminder rather than an indignant protest, seem 
almost bold beside the self-abnegation and submissiveness 
of the other two. Hermione, too, is a queen, a queen of 
incomparable dignity, a queen of superb self-possession, 
mistress alike of her passion and her emotion. Her 
suffering is none the less keen because she will not weep; 


she demands none the less pity because those “ vain dews ”’ 
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do not soften her eyes; but majesty as well as woman 
discloses itself in that admission— 


I have 
That honourable grief lodged here, which burns 
Worse than tears drown. 


But anger is to be quenched in patience—patience, which is 
the woman’s lot. These women all believed a subtle, un- 
comprehended justice lurked in an unjust doom. “This 
action I now go on is for my better grace,”” was Hermione’s 
consolation for herself, her partial exculpation for her 
husband. But the formal trial at the bar gave her a 
further opportunity of proving her regal quality. Neither 
Desdemona nor Imogen would have withstood that ordeal, 
but have rendered themselves up to be scorched by the 
fire. Hermione could enter a defence—not for her life, 
but her honour, not to contradict or confound the accuser, 
but to win back happiness for himself by dispersing his 
evil dreams. Her desire still was “ pity, not revenge.” 

Shakespeare was too good and too resourceful a craftsman 


to repeat slavishly the three characters. He gave us their 


likenesses to each other—their simplicity, trustfulness, 


dutifulness, sincerity, clearness of conscience—but he 


marked the differences also. Each woman in turn seemed 
more mature than her predecessor. Desdemona was the 
child-wife, all wonder, all obedience, with an impulsiveness 
which came from imperfect realisations. She had but one 
idea—unquestioning subservience to her lord, her husband, 
right or wrong. Imogen, too, though more developed, 
revered Leonatus as a “ god.” Both, then, were pervaded 
with the idolatrous feeling, the outcome of a love that is 
whole-hearted, whole-souled, worshipful, sublimated to so 
fine a height that, once a doubt were admitted, the ideal 
edifice would be reduced to dust and ruin. Desdemona 
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and Imogen dimly discern their husbands may be in error, 


but apprehend vaguely that their own condemnation may 


still be morally justified, either because of some innocent 
default on their own part or because of an unavoidable 
delusion on the others’. Desdemona fears an unconscious 
trespass has wakened Othello’s suspicions; Imogen thinks 
her jealous husband in his exile has been the prey of 
“jays of Italy,’ for she at least is confident in her 
integrity. So, with Hermione, we reach the further stage 
—her confidence is such that she looks forward to her 


husband’s penitence : 


Adieu, my lord; 
I never wished to see you sorry ; now 


I trust, I shall. 


But there is perfect community between the sisters in 
their readiness, nay, their eagerness, to forgive, to 
obliterate the past and the memory of wrongful injury. 
It arises from the mute acquiescence in the husband’s 
decrees, the Griselda-like train of argument that the wife 
is to obey, and that no harsh outcry must be raised when 
the husband rules perversely, fated to a temporary 
aberration for which he is not wholly responsible. Had 
these women been yet unwed, Shakespeare would have 
granted them more liberty of will and action, more 
freedom of speech; it is the devotion of wifehood, even 
unto complete subjugation, that he illustrated according 
to the olden rules and standards. Yet, withal, he brings 
about their triumph—their vindication, their acquittal, 
their restitution, and their reward— it is these three slaves 
who are left with final victory and illustrious honour. 
Hermione stands out as greatest of the three women 
because all her conduct was based upon a proper discern- 


ment of her rights, and her pardon came all the more 
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forcefully as a free gift to her wronger, an evidence of 
mercy and charity volunteered, although her reason could 
have dictated a just retribution. So, in this drama, the 
husband’s humiliation is the deeper and his contrition 
the more touching. Othello ended in mad passion, and 


became his own executioner. Leonatus ended in frantic 


self-condemnation, but Imogen had no thought of asserting 


her own claims to his better consideration—all her gladness, 
all her satisfaction, were in being taken back to his heart. 
Hermione’s husband was abased. He had recognised his 
fault; he was aware that his wife had always known it; he 
felt unworthy of the reward of her restoration to his arms, 
even if he could hope for reconciliation. The woman who 
had hoped to see him sorry confronts him, and shame 
mingles with his joy in accepting her mercy and the kiss 
of peace. Hers was the greatest gift, coming less from the 
sense of duty than of unalloyed love. 

What actually was Shakespeare’s ideal of womanhood it 
is hard to say when the pictures in his gallery are so 
numerous and perverse. But probably Hermione, with 
her combination of proud and humble qualities, with her 
allegiance to her husband, her stately self-respect, her 
capacity to reason, yet her overwhelming disposition to 
forgive, comes nearest of all. She is Imogen in heart 
and Portia in brain, no weakling, though willingly 
subservient, no blind devotee sacrificing herself to wrong, 
yet, when her rights are granted, forgoing justice for the 
sake of affection. Instinctively on defence when her 
honour is assailed, high-spirited, strong in resolution, 
gifted with speech, Hermione shines the more for these 
qualities in those glorious moments of her patience and 
submission. Shakespeare gave the extra touch to this 
surpassing woman in making her, unlike her sisters, not 


only wife but mother. It was as a mother as well as a 
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wife that the charge against her was doubly iniquitous, 
doubly hard to bear, doubly to be resented, and requiring 
a double amount of virtue to forgive. That she should 
have borne the attack unmurmuringly would have been 
unnatural; that she should have been patient, have 
calmly awaited the hour of vindication, and have returned 
to the accuser’s arms, was to impart that transcendency 
to her character, that etherialisation to her nature, which 


place her on the highest pinnacle of the poet’s womankind : 


The sweetest companion that e’er man 


Bred his hopes out of ; 
or, as Pauline said to the King: 


If, one by one, you wedded all the world, 
Or from the all, that are, took something good, 
To make a perfect woman, she you kiil’d 


Would be unparallel’d. 


Different, then, in some niceties of character, these 
three heroines are sisters in essential and paramount 
features—alike in gentle nature, in forgiving disposition, 
in pure unselfishness, in superb disdain of lite and 
happiness, in tender ministry to others, in saintly 
renunciation of all but one absorbing love for those to 
whom allegiance was pledged. ‘The portraits are, of 
course, a medizval inspiration, and the very virtues that 
blossom in those breasts have their root in an ancient 
ideal which no longer commends itself fully to reason. 
But as they are, and representative of what they are, these 


pourtrayals with their enchanting delicacy of colour, their 


purity and sweetness, their regal grace, the divinity of 


charity made luminous in their eyes—these diademed 
sister-women are the miracles of the master-hand, the 


imperishable types of what he deemed perfaction. 














DERBYSHIRE AS A PLEASURE GROUND. 
By B. A. Reprery. 


Good Lord! how sweet are all things here! 
How beautiful the fields appear, 
How cleanly do we feed and lie, 
How quietly we sleep. 
—Charles Coiton. 


|? is probably open to question whether the City of 
Manchester is one of the most desirable dwelling places 


in our Island, but there is no doubt that it has a greater 


number and variety of highly desirable places of temporary 


sojourn, within easy reach of its citizens, than any other 
great centre of population in the kingdom. And in reckon- 
ing up the sum of the many happy “ hunting-grounds” in 
which the Mancestrian can, at intervals, find health, rest, 
recreation, or salutary change of surroundings, those 
afforded him by the County of Derbyshire are an im- 
portant integer. 

At a distance of five miles, south-east, from the heart of 
the city, he can see the hills, almost worthy of being called 
mountains, of Peakland, rising to a height of some two 
thousand feet, and forming a prominent feature of the 
landscape. Proceeding towards them, he will, at the end 
of another five miles, find himself crossing the high moors, 
or, it may be, “standing at gaze” on a rib of our island’s 
back bone, the Pennine Chain, and he will realise that he 
is in Derbyshire, on the northern border of a hill land 
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in which many of the more delightfully impressive char- 
acteristics of Caledonia, Cumbria, and Cambria. can be 
found on a small scale, with plentiful additions of its own, 
all of which make amends for, what may be called, short- 
comings in grandeur or sublimity, by their variety, their 
simple natural beauty, their accessibility, and their 
proximity to each other. 

Ruskin has said: “Think of what this little piece of 
Mid-England has brought into so narrow compass, of all 
that should be most precious to you. In its very minute- 
ness, it is the most educational of all the districts of 
beautiful landscape known to me. . . . . Derbyshire is a 
lovely child’s alphabet; an alluring first lesson in all that 
is admirable; and powerful, chiefly in the way it engages 
and fixes attention. ... And the grace of it all, and the 
suddenness of its enchanted changes,: the terrorless 
grotesque—grotesque par excellence. It was a meadow a 
minute ago, now it is a cliff, and in an instant a cave, and 
here was a brooklet, and now it is a whisper underground. 
Turn but the corner of the path, and it is a little green lake 
of incredible crystal and if the trout in it lifted up their 
heads and talked to you, you would be no more astonished 
than if it was the Arabian Nights.” 

It will be seen from this passage that the Apostle of 
Beauty looked upon Derbyshire as a pocket edition primer, 
“to be read of every person before he be brought to be 
confirmed” by Prester John, as an intelligent reader of the 
great Book of Nature. All those who have lovingly and 
understandingly read their Derbyshire primer, will agree 
with the Master as to both its educational and its esthetic 
value. 

There is, in Derbyshire, such variety of climate as can- 


not be noted in any other county of England, and there is 


possibly as much diversity in the character of its soil and 
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surface, its flora, and its fauna, as there is in any 
other similar area in the world. The prevailing winds of 
our island come from the south-west, and as the country 
on that side of Derbyshire is chiefly agricultural, the 
unwholesome and defiling effects of smoke from other 
points of the compass are unfelt. 

The scenery of the northern portion is—to coin an 
adjective—‘Ossianic” in character: bleak, savage, and 
rugged, but in the south where the land lies “fair to the 
sun,” and better climatic conditions prevail, it becomes 


brown to the plough, white to the harvest, or smiles with 
verdure, bud, and blossom, in their due seasons. The mill- | 
stone grit, sombre and severe, has given place to the bright | 
and vivifying limestone, and the slow and scanty herbage | 
of the Scout lands has changed into the more profuse 
vegetation of the sheltered vales. 

And as one result of the greatly varying conditions, 
many, if not all, of the arboreal productions, the ferns, 
mosses, and lichens to be found in other countries, can be / 
discovered in some part of Derbyshire. Students of the 
Natural Sciences, especially those of geology, ornithology, | 
and entomology, will find, in the county, a wealth of sub- 
jects for research or illustration, and there are still many 
difficult Peakland problems to be solved by the archzolo- 
gist. Pre-historic monuments like those of the “ Midland 
Stonehenge” known as the Arbor Low, the great circle on 
Eyam Moor, the “Nine Ladies” on Stanton, and the 
“King’s Stone,” hard by the last named. Celtic remains 
of many kinds, in all stages of preservation or decay; 

Roman Roads, Stations, Baths, and Burial Urns; at least 
one Norman Castle, and many Medieval Churches and 
Monastic Buildings; Elizabethan and Jacobean Manors, 





Market Halls, Grammar Schools and Bridges; and in- 


numerable water-mills, granges, and cottages, “gray with 
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eld.” There are even trees with a history of their own, 
such as the Darley Yew, the Oaker Hill solitary, and the 
moor track guide-trees, like those on Haddon Chace and 
Middleton Moor. And let us not forget the gigantic “One 
Ash” in Cales Dale, which gave its name to the ancestral 
home of the “ Quaker” Bowmans, and afterwards became 
world-famous, when John Bright called his Rochdale home 
after it. 

The county does not afford much material for the 
historian, and few of its events have been of more than 
local importance. Of these perhaps the most notable is 
the fact that the Scottish Queen was a prisoner for some 
years, amongst other places, at Wingfield Manor and at 
Chatsworth, and in the park of the latter there may yet be 
seen a weird looking, tree-crowned, moat-girt building 
known as Queen Mary’s Bower. 

There is, however, much that has interest for the col- 
lector and chronicler of folk-lore, and there are still many 
fearsome, romantic, or simply amusing, traditions being 
passed on orally from generation to generation, of which 
only a discreetly courteous, or freely convivial enquirer 
will ever hear anything. 

Although Derbyshire can make no claim to have been 
either the birth-place or the permanent home of any of the 
Dii Majores of literature, it has its literary associations. 
The names of Drayton, Hobbes, Congreve, Defoe, Baxter, 
Walton, Cotton, Richardson, Horace Walpole, Samuel 
Johnson, Garrick, Rousseau, Hume, Erasmus Darwin, 
Byron, Moore, Canning, James Montgomery, and 
Hawthorne; also of Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, George 
Eliot, and Mrs. Humphry Ward, are amongst those of its 
visitors, eulogists, or annalists, and many other writers of 


lesser note have made use of its traditions, its terrors, or 


its charms, for purposes of their craft. 
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But it contains many beautiful examples of other Arts to 
exhibit to the visitor, as in the splendid windows of Burne 
Jones and William Morris, which adorn the village fanes 
of Youlgreave and Darley; the great altar-piece of Caracci 
at Hassop Chapel; and certain exquisite pieces of statuary 
which, like that at Ilam, were executed by Chantrey; not 
to speak of the almost priceless treasures of Art to be seen 
at Chatsworth, and other lordly houses of Peakland. 

But it will be of far greater interest to the city-dweller 
in search of recreation, to hear of the natural riches and 
beauties of the county. Such a man would say, like 


Goldsmith : — 


To me more dear, congenial to my heart 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 


and there are fortunately many of these that will prove 
dear and congenial to him. 

Here will he find the seemingly boundless moorland, 
free and open to all the influences of sun, and wind, and 
rain; the storm-swept, rock strewn, summit; the wild 
ravine under beetling crags; and the yawning clefts which 
would lead him, were he willing, along gloomy corridors of 
the underworld to the brink of abysses like those of 


Coleridge’s Xanadu :— 


Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea. 


Anon, leaving the wilder northern lands, he will come 
upon commons gay with broom, and gorse, and heather; 
smooth, wide-spread park lands, darkly bossed at intervals 
with giants of the woodland; bosky pleasaunces; tangled 
coppices; ferny forest glades; richly clothed meadows; and 


many delightful spots of sunny greenery, surrounding 
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gardens of hall, farm, or cottage, than which man could 
not imagine anything fairer beneath high Heaven. 

And here, too, will he find water in all its beautiful 
forms; bubbling up from the earth at the well-head, or 
dripping with musical cadence from the rock; falling for a 
while in innumerable sinuous rills, until merging into 
each other, their waters become in further course, the 
rivulet, the brook, the stream, the river. And in what 
fascinating shapes they will present themselves to him on 
the way; as whispering or chattering cascades, growling 
torrents, swirling and hurrying mill-races, mirror-like 
fish pools, cress-grown eddies and backwaters, foaming 
cataracts, or placid slow-moving floods which lap the banks 
gently, as if offering them a caress, and only make 
melodious murmur, even when they meet with obstruction. 
The only feature in Nature’s display of her charms, that 
seems to be wanting here, is that of the lake. But when 
the Derbyshire man is reminded of this, he usually points 
out that almost every pasture field in the county has its 
“ Mere,” and asks if thousands of these may not be taken 
as the equivalent of “a lake or two.” And as a fact not 
generally known, it may be worth saying, that in the centre 
of the county, there are real lakes of considerable extent, 
in several parks of great houses. 

And lastly, in this category of natural elements, one may 
claim that Derbyshire, owing to its advantageous height 
above sea-level, has an air of specially bracing quality, 
with a thinness which makes it easy to breathe, and possess- 
ing, at most times, a peculiar clearness, which helps to 
make effective display of the changing beauties of the 
scenery. 

Of the advantages which Derbyshire may offer to 


“sportsmen” and athletes, the writer has no wish, nor has 


he any need to speak, save perhaps to say that the fishing— 
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teste Charles Cotton—is of the very best in the very purest 
of waters, and that he has no doubt the hunting, the 
harrying, and the shooting of wild, or, it may be, partially 
tame, creatures are carried on under quite as fair and 
favourable conditions for all concerned—be they questers 





or quarry—as in any other county. The motorists—by 
the bye, is it correct to call some of these dust-distributors 
and scent-sprinklers sportsmen ?—and the cyclists, find the 
roads well faced and excellent, save where those of the 
north are of specially steep gradient, or those of the south 
are covered too thickly with the “Derbyshire clotted 
cream,’ which comes to their surface after rain. The 
adventurous cragsmen, or cave explorers, will find it 
possible to crack hard nuts of various kinds, including 
their own, in the “negotiation” of difficult “notches,” 
“gullies,” ‘chimneys,’ and “pinnacles,” in the Peak 
County. 

But it is the pedestrian, such by choice and inclination, 
who can follow the rough tracks, stile paths, and byways, 
to whom alone Derbyshire displays its choicest treasures, 
and to whom it is, and will be, of the greatest and most 
lasting benefit as a pleasure ground.! As one of the 
pedestrians referred to, the writer takes pleasure in know- 
ing that he, a citizen and in-dweller of Manchester, can, 
on any summer afternoon, with the outlay of a shilling or 
two, be tramping over the wide-spread Kinder Scout; 
loitering in the wonderful gorge of the Wynnats; viewing 
the peaceful vale of Hope, from the heights of stately 


1In speaking of these, it would be unpardonable not to refer to 
the excellent work carried on by the ‘‘ Peak District and Northern 
Counties Footpath Preservation Society,’ which has its headquarters 
at Manchester. Many valuable powers or privileges would have been 
lost to the public but for this useful society. There is still ample scope for 
a continuance of its efforts to preserve the right of access to monuments 
like those of Eyam Moor and Arbor Low ; and to such points of view 
as are afforded by the paths on both sides of the Lathkill, and also 
the Pike on the top of Winhill. 
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“Sir William”; lying at ease by the meandering Wye, 


under Chee Tor; or looking down from Edgestone Head 
upon that “Arcadia of the Peak,’ the charming Monsal 
Dale, and yet be able to reach his home before night has 
fallen. 

He can remember many short “week-ends,’ which 
seemed to have been extensive holidays, because so much 
had been seen and enjoyed in them. Holidays during 
which he has reached places, whose glamour has drawn 
visitors over thousands of ocean leagues; and has dis- 
covered nooks of entrancing delight, which very few 
people have ever seen since the world began. On brief but 
satisfactory excursions of this kind, he has seen, and fain 
again would see, world-famous, priceless, Haddon; the 
equally fine, but less well preserved Wingfield Manor; the 
dismantled castle of Bolsover, the palace of “Grim old 
Bess” of Hardwick, and the many-gabled, beautifully 
situated birthplace, and home, of Florence Nightingale, at 
Lea Hurst. 

He has roamed down the romantic ravine, the special 
haunt of wild flowers, known as the Via Gellia; has 
followed, where they could be traced, the straight roads 
of the Romans; and has snatched a fearful joy on the 
crooked ones made by the engineers of the High Peak 
tailway. He has sauntered—thinking of nothing at all— 
up and down the tussocky or stony pack-horse tracks and 
the switch-back “ grass lanes” peculiar to this district ; and 
has swung along merrily over the green-bordered, white 
ribbon of wide highway, that leads to Ashbourne and the 
South, on the long ridge above Dovedale. 

And, as he writes, he is reminded of the greatly differing, 
but ever delightful, aspects of the villages he has passed 
through, or lingered in, at different times and seasons. 
Tissington and Castleton, Hathersage and Hartington, 
Monyash and Miller’s Dale, Eyam and Edensor, Crich and 
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Calver, Stoney Middleton and Mappleton, Alport-by- 
Youlgreave, and Alsop-en-le-Dale, Stanton-in-the-Peak, 
and Ashford-in-the-Water, Okeover by the cooing Dove, 
Birchover on the moor crest, and remote Ashover in its 
cup-like hollow of the hills. 

He has too pleasant memories of certain “lodges for 
rayfaring men,” such as the embowered little hostel of 
Over Haddon; the “timely inn” of the “ Snake,” which we 
drop upon with delight in the gloomy pass of the Wood- 
lands; the jolly old “Druid” at the foot of Row-Tor; 
the immense, solitary caravanserai of Newhaven on the 
now lonely North Road; the rough and ready “ Holly 
Bush” at Grange Mill, the picturesque “ Peveril” under 
the shadow of Thorp Cloud; and the humble but well- 
served “Jug and Glass” above Hartington; as he has also 
of the outward charms of the famous “ Peacock” at 
Rowsley, which is possibly the most inviting, but—from 
the pedestrian’s point of view—the least satisfactory 
of Inns. There are also other and less profane shrines 
at which he has poured a libation, or offered up 
burnt incense, such as those of the Rock Pulpit in 
Cucklet Dell, from which the great-hearted Mompesson 
preached during the plague; the Anchorite’s Cell, with its 
ecarven crucifix, under Cratcliff Tor; the Isaak Walton 
Retreat, “ piscatoribus sacrum,” in Beresford Dale; the 
open-air Sanctuary of Ludchurch; not to speak of certain 
observances, ancient as the Hebrew race itself, in which 
he has taken part on the “Heights of Abraham,” at the 
foot of “Jacob’s Ladder,” and even at “Solomon’s 
Temple.” 

But it would be possible to go on for hours calling up 
pictures of “antres vast, and deserts idle”; of “ coignes of 
vantage” on “ heaven-kissing hills”; of “echoing walks 
under pillar’d shades’; of “haunts of ancient peace,” 
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where stretched “on the dappled turf at ease,’ the 
pedestrian may note “the liquid lapse of murmuring 
streams,” or of “ happy havens,” where dwellings are “ fer 
asonder,” and “ ... the air” 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses. 

It would be well before bringing these notes to an end, to 
say a word or two about the people of Derbyshire. The 
well-known couplet : 

Derbyshire born, and Derbyshire bred ; 

Strung i’ t'arm, and wake i’ t’ed. 
is in its latter portion not applicable to them now, however 
true it may once have been; for though it may be admitted 
that they have little imagination, and only a limited sense 
of humour, they are an emphatically sagacious and hard- 
headed race. And yet there is in them a distinct Celtic 
strain, and the writer has often been struck with the re- 
semblance, shown by a group of Derbyshire dalesmen at a 
fair or “feeast” day, to one of Irish farmers or Welsh 
quarrymen. 

But possibly there is a greater mixture of races here, 
than in any other county of England. Amongst the in- 
heritors of the much coveted and sub-divided patches of 
land, commonly to be found on the skirts of Derbyshire 
villages there are individuals whose appearance and 
manners suggest that they are of Celtic, Flemish, or 


Seandinavian origin, and who are readily noticeable 


amongst the more numerous ones of ordinary Saxon or 
Norman type. And these variations have evidently been 
introduced several generations back, which seems to point 
to the lead-mining and wool industries, once great features 
of Derbyshire enterprise, as having been agents in this 
immigration. 

However that may be, the result, so far, of this mixture 
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of races is, in general, a negation of the more distinctive 
qualities of those which make it up, and their hardening 
down into an amalgam of stolidity, shrewdness and largely 
warranted self-satisfaction. Derbyshire people do as they 
would be done by (and by the bye, they are not easily to 
be “done by” anybody), with a clear sense of favours past 
and to come; but as soon as they are satisfied that their 
city visitors have no desire to circumvent, or what is worse, 
affect to patronise them, the parties in possession will treat 
their paying guests with honesty and kindly consideration. 
The visitor who keeps this in mind, and acts accordingly, 
will usually return from a holiday in Peakland with the 
certainty that he has added to his list of friends. 

These notes have referred only to the many esthetic, 
salutary, and reasonable joys offered to the stranger by 
Derbyshire, but there are other gratifications of the senses 
of a more sordid, fleeting, or costly kind, provided by greed 
or vulgarity, for ignorance and dulness, in places once 
“fair as gardens of the Lord,’ which are now of such 
foulness and foolishness as man alone amongst animals 
could have made them into. With these we have no con- 
cern in considering Derbyshire as a pleasure ground. 

Thomas Fuller 





and who more worthy than he of a place 
in his own great book?—says: ‘God, the only worker of 
wonders, hath more manifested His might in this, than in 
any other county of England.” If ever (or rather, when- 
ever) England feels the necessity for a National park like 
that of the Yellowstone, in the Yosemite Valley of the 
States—and the increase of crowded communities in many 
parts of our small island seems to point to such necessity, — 
Derbyshire would appear to offer the greatest advantages 
and the most favourable position. Let us hope that 
Utilitarianism will not, before that time has arrived, have 
made its adoption as such impossible. 
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THE NATIONAL AND SOME FOREIGN 
GALLERIES. 


A Comparison, 
By W. Nort Jounson. 


N the present article it is proposed to state briefly what 

constitutes a perfect picture gallery, and how far our own 
National Gallery and some other famous foreign Galleries 
conform thereto. A perfect gallery should possess typical 
specimens of all the great masters of every school, and also 
works which show the artistic development of each school. 
That is to say, that works showing the steps of development 
should be included with those which show the highest 
position attained in each particular period, and by each 
master. Further, the drawings and studies made by the. 
painters for the works contained in the gallery should also 
be included. The value of the latter may not at once be 
so apparent as the former. But since a picture gallery to 
the student is something more than it is to those who go 
there simply for pleasure, it is most interesting and 
valuable that the painter’s drawings be studied together 
with the finished works, showing his original idea of a 
particular picture, and how far he changed his composition, 
taking therefrom or adding thereto. 

A gallery of works of art as thus described, we need 
scarcely say, does not exist, and at present would be 


impossible to form. But we may, on the above definition, 
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discover how near some of the great galleries approach it. 
Many valuable collections, such as those in the Art 
Galleries at Siena and Perugia, we must at once except, as 
they in no way approach our definition and do not admit 
of any comparison. The Accademia delle belle Arti at 
Siena is limited almost entirely to works by the Sienese 
masters; and in the Pinacoteca at Perugia the works of 
Perugino, in quantity at least, overshadow those of the 
other masters represented, although, on the whole, the 
pictures are not nearly so local in character as at Siena. 
The Academy at Venice also contains, with very few 
exceptions, work by Venetian painters only. 

It is not until we come to the larger cities of Italy, such 
as Florence and Milan, and in a lesser degree Rome, that 
we find that circumstance or intention have made their art 
collections more cosmopolitan. But even in these the 
national and purely local work far outweigh the rest. 
The brilliant outpouring from the fountain of art in Italy 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, such as the 
world had never seen since the palmy days of Greece, 
inevitably produced a centralisation and concentration 
which could only lead to one result. Wave after wave 
flowed outwards, but did not return to the source from 
whence they came, excepting from time to time, and then 
with diminished power. Italy gave to the world in such 
abundance, when other countries were comparatively poor, 
that her position was supreme. Her works of art filled 
the eyes of other nations with wonder, their hearts with 
inspiration, and their efforts with ambition, but received 
little of the same kind in return. This unique position 
and supremacy forces itself upon us everywhere, in her 
own art collections, where, of course, we expect to find it, 
but also in all the great galleries of Europe. The gain to 
the world was enormous, beyond all possibility of computa- 
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tion, and yet in our own country at least it was an evil 
as well as a good. It caused an eclipse and suppression 
of local art from which it only slowly emerged. 

Let us turn our attention to Rome first. The Rome of 
the Renaissance, under the Popes, did exactly what ancient 
Rome had done; she took all she could acquire, but gave 
little in return. The arts of ancient Rome were acquired 
and imitated from the Greeks, and especially in sculpture 
her treasures consisted very largely of works obtained 
from Greek cities by conquest or spoliation. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the same 
thing happened in effect, but in a different manner. The 
great masters of Florence, Perugia and other cities were 
commissioned to go to Rome, chiefly by the Popes, that 
the eternal city might be enriched by their works. The 
Vatican consequently is the great treasure-house of these 
works, which are found in the Sistine Chapel, the various 
Stanze and apartments, and also in the Picture Gallery. 
The walls of the Chapel contain frescoes by Pinturrichio, 
Botticelli, Cosimo Rosselli, Domenico Ghirlandaio, and 
Perugino. The ceiling and altar wall are entirely covered 
with the stupendous works of Michael Angelo—the story 
of “ Creation” to the “ Fall” and drunkenness of Noah, 
and “The Last Judgment,” so well known to almost 
everyone. In the Stanze of the Palace we have the 
wonderful frescoes* of Raphael; in the loggie, the series 
often called “ Raphael’s Bible ”; and in the Galleria degli 
Arazzi the ten great tapestries originally intended to hang 
on the lower part of the walls of the Sistine, seven of the 
original cartoons for which are in the South Kensington 
Museum. The Vatican Picture Gallery contains chiefly 
the works carried away by Napoleon from churches and 


*The best known of these being perhaps the so-called “ Disputu,” 
and the ‘‘ Poets on Mount Parnassus.” 
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other places, which were afterwards returned by the 
French. All the works are good, many of them master- 
pieces, but, with the exception of the Spanish Murillo and 
the French Poussin, they are entirely the productions of 
Italian painters. Here we may see Raphael’s “ Madonna 
del Foligno” and “The Transfiguration,” his last great 
work, also paintings by Da Vinci, Fra Angelico, Perugino, 
Titian, Pinturrichio, and others. 
We might go to the Churches and Palaces of Rome and ‘ 
we should find the same as in the Vatican, that Italian 
work, and Italian only, excepting an almost negligible 
amount by foreign artists, is found therein. But, 
| notwithstanding the dominant demands and imperial 
commissions of the Popes for the greatest sons of Italian 
Art in Painting, Rome remains, as is well known to 
students, a city more for the study of sculpture than of 
painting. Her greatness is found in the vast treasures of 
antique sculptures garnered in the Vatican and elsewhere, 
much more than in her paintings, although Raphael and 
Michael Angelo contributed so greatly to her possessions. 
The unique work of these two mighty spirits—that of the 
one grand and powerful with the strength of a giant, that 
of the other noble and impressive, as a woman perfect in 
form and beauty, but still touched with the soft and 
dreamy influences of his distant home among the Umbrian 
Hills—do not give Rome the position in art. which she has 
always demanded, as from some inherent right, for 
acceptance of her power and obedience to her commands. 
Some historians of Art have claimed a Roman school of 
painting, making Raphael its great high priest, but, for 





reasons which space will not permit of being discussed, the 
claim can scarcely be maintained. Rome deeply influenced 
all who came within her borders, but seems to have lacked 
the power to produce continuous effort in Art originating 
within herself. 
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Milan possesses a fine picture gallery in the Brera, the 
collection in which has recently been greatly enlarged and 
re-arranged. Here we find that works by masters of the 
local schools, the Lombard and the Bolognese, form 
the larger portion, and that, with the exception of a 
comparatively small number of works by foreign masters, 
Italian painters only are represented. A valuable feature 
of this collection consists of frescoes sawn from the walls 
(of suppressed monasteries and other places) on which they 
were painted and where they were fast falling into decay, 
framed and protected from further injury. Among these 
are several fine works by Luini, of which I need only 
mention the very beautiful and tender picture of “ The 
Burial of St. Catharine by Angels.” There is also a fine 
and representative collection of works by painters of the 
Venetian schools, Tintoretto, Carpaccio, Mantegna, and 
Carlo Crivelli. The gem of the whole has always been 
Raphael’s “ Sposalizio,” considered to be the chief work 
of his Umbrian period, the authenticity of which, however, 
has lately been called in question. This gallery is the 
chief place for the study of local work, and to some extent 
also of Venetian. Among works by Dutch and Flemish 
painters there is a fine portrait by Rembrandt of his sister, 
one also by Van Dyck, and a “ Last Supper” by Rubens; 
but, as a whole they are eclipsed by the Italian, and for 
purposes of study are not of great value. 

Turning our attention to Florence, we may well pause, 
scarcely knowing how to give in a few words any adequate 
conception of the vast treasures the fair city of Dante 
enfolds within her bosom. She has sustained great losses 
by theft, sale and the relentless hand of time; but she 
still stands firm, clustered close on the bank of the Arno, 
held fast and guarded in the hollow of surrounding hills. 


No other city can compete with her; she stands supreme 
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and alone. Giotto’s tower and Brunelleschi’s dome, 
piercing the clear air side by side, may well symbolise to 
us the lofty position she attained. The new spirit born in 
Giotto, and re-born in Masaccio and Fra Filippo Lippi, 
whose influence, not only in Florence, but far beyond her 
walls, we, at this distance of time, can scarcely feel in all 
its pulsating energy and vitality. 

London is the money centre of the world; Paris is 
claimed as the centre of all social and civilising movements 
of modern times; St. Petersburg at present is the centre of 
a contest between wealth with hereditary power and the 
rights of the people; and New York—well, it is too new— 
and we may let it pass. But we may sum up all these 
forces and evidences of social and intellectual conflict and 
transplant them to the Florence of the past. Her glorious 
intellectual growth and brilliant fruitage made her the Art 
centre of the Renaissance, and such she must ever remain. 
She is still the one spot on earth towards which all lovers 
and students of Art most constantly turn their eyes and 
direct their footsteps. An atmosphere of art pervades and 
saturates almost every spot and building of the older city. 

ivery Church, Monastery and Palace has become a treasure- 
house, either of intent and endeavour, or of beauty and 
brilliant achievement. Every street exhibits the sculptor’s 
art in statue or relief, or leads to spots made rich by the 
hand of genius in frescoed wall and vault. The mere 
mention of Sta. Croce, Sta. Maria Novella, SS. Annunziata, 
the Museo di San Marco, the Baptistery, Or San Michele, 
the Brancacci and Riccardi Chapels, thrills the heart as if 
by magic, and wakes the memory of those who have made 
a pilgrimage to Florence. But the great collections of 
pictures in the Uffizi and Pitti Palaces and in the 
Accademia form the chief Public Galleries of Florence. 
Nothing can give us a better idea of the amazing vastness 
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of the two former than to walk through the whole of the 
Uffizi and then to pass to the Pitti by the steps and 
passage, which crosses the river on the upper part of the 
Ponte Vecchio. The Uffizi contains some of the finest 
creations of Italian art, also works showing the develop- 
ment of art from the Byzantine style to the early 
Renaissance and onwards. It is also rich in works by the 
northern masters, for it contains excellent examples of 
the German,! Dutch,? and Flemish? schools, and also some 
of the French school,* but the latter, on the whole, are 
unimportant. This gallery also possesses a unique and vast 
about 40,000—by Italian artists 
chiefly, but there are also many by masters of foreign 


number of drawings 





schools—the German, Dutch and Flemish. We best judge 
of the contents of the Uffizi by what it does not contain 
rather than by what it does. Its presentations of pictures 
of all Italian schools is beyond estimation in value to both 
student and lover of Art; the northern schools are well 
represented, but the number of works is small, the French 
school is smaller still, and the English school is not 
represented by a single work, excepting portraits of some 
of the masters—Millais, Leighton, Northcote, Murray— 
painted by themselves. 

The Pitti Palace contains about 500 works. They form 
a collection of masterpieces of Italian Art such as can 
be found in no other place. It includes no less than 
twelve works by Raphael, the exquisite “ Madonna del 
Granduca” and “Madonna della Sedia” being among 
them. But all the pictures here, with very few exceptions, 
are again by Italian masters. 

The Accademia is a most important gallery for the study 


1. Diirer, Holbein. 2. G. Dou. 
3. Goes, Memling, Rubens, Rembrandt. 
4. Jehan Clouet ‘ Francis I. on horseback,” very fine. 
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of early Italian Art, especially for the fourteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The collection is composed of works 
by masters of the Tuscan and Umbrian schools only, and 
is thus distinctly limited and local in its character. It 
contains Filippo Lippi’s “Coronation of the Virgin,” 
Botticelli’s now famous allegory of “Spring,” and Fra 
Angelico’s “ Descent from the Cross” and “ Last Judg- 
ment,” the latter containing the exquisite so-called “Dance 
of the Angels.” 

So far we have seen that the grand collections of 
pictures in Italy are composed almost entirely of works 
produced by native artists, and that only occasionally, and 
never to any large extent, have works from other countries 
found their way therein. This is only what we might 
expect from the early development and following vast 
production of that favoured land. Italy has given richly 
to herself and richly to other nations, but has either not 
asked, or has not been able to receive much in return. 

If we turn to the other great collections of Europe, in 
Germany and at St. Petersberg, we again find a want of 
world-wide completeness and breadth of view. The Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum at Berlin most nearly approaches our 
National Gallery in its historical survey. The most im- 
portant feature being the representation of various styles 
and epochs, rather than masterpieces, although it is not 
deficient in works of the highest class. It contains many 
works by Italian Painters, some by French and some by 
Spanish, but is richest in masterpieces of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools. This great Museum does not apparently 
contain any works by British painters; and yet it is an 
interesting fact that the nucleus is formed of the collection 
of Mr. Solly, an Englishman, which was purchased in 1821 
for £110,000. 

The Dresden Picture Gallery is chiefly famous for its 
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masterpieces of Italian Art of the Golden Period, among 
which are Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna,” Del Sarto’s 
“Sacrifice of Abraham,’ and Giorgione’s “Sleeping 
Venus.” It is rich in works by Correggio, even more so 
than Parma itself. The Netherlandish and German 
Schools are well represented: there are also a few works 
from the Spanish and French; but again there is no English 
work. 

The old Pinakothek at Munich is rich in special 
treasures, the collection of early German pictures being 
perhaps the most valuable. It also possesses an exceed- 
ingly fine series of works by Rubens; Italian masters of 
the 16th century; Flemish and Dutch, and some Spanish 
and French; but does not afford much historical complete- 
ness in these; and no British master is represented. 

The fine collection in the Gallery at Cologne is chiefly 
famous for works by local artists. It contains also many 
German and Dutch, but no English. 

It is remarkable to find that the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burg, so much more distant from us than the above- 
mentioned Galleries, actually contains eight pictures by 
English painters, namely, one each by Robert Walker, 
William Dobson, and Thomas Jones, two by Godfrey 
Kneller, and three by Reynolds. Four of these are por- 
traits, and the whole can only give the faintest idea of 
British Art. It seems a strange piece of irony, consider- 
ing recent events in Russia, that one of these English 
works, namely, Robert Walker’s, should be a portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell. This collection is very rich in French 
works, and also contains fine pictures by Titian, Veronese, 
Fra Bartolommeo, and three by Raphael, two Madonnas 
and a Saint George, the latter being one of the most 
highly finished works of the master. 


The Prado at Madrid contains an exceedingly fine col- 
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lection: the Italian, Germanic, and French Schools being 
well and richly represented ; and nowhere else, as we might 
naturally expect, can we see such a brilliant and complete 
array of the works of the Spanish Masters. 

There are no less than ten works by Raphael, thirty- 
three by Tintoretto, thirty-eight by Titian, among them 


“ec 


being “ Danie” and “ Venus recreating with Music ”’—and 
twenty-two by Paul Veronese. Rubens is represented by 
more than sixty works, Van Dyck by twenty-one, and of 
the two great native masters, there are forty-six by Murillo, 
and sixty-one by Velasquez. 

The present value of the works by the last master alone, 
must be fabulous; when we have just had £45,000 paid for 
the “ Rokeby Venus,” originally bought in this country for 
£500; which fortunately is to be added to our National 
collection. 

Apart from its entire absence of any British Art—which 
we have seen lacking in so many Continental Galleries— 
the Prado, both in its fulness and its wide historic repre- 
sentation, very closely approaches our definition of a 
perfect Picture Gallery. 

Let us now direct our attention to the Louvre. Here 
we find a much more cosmopolitan spirit, and, although it 
is more distinctly French than foreign, the native element 
is not so great that it overshadows everything else. In all 
respects but one, we should say that the collection of 
paintings in the Louvre was the most perfect, the widest, 
and the most magnificent in the world, and that, excepting 
for one omission, the Art of the world is more fully 
represented and can be better studied there than elsewhere. 
We may form some idea of the nature of the contents of 
the Louvre, in quantity at least, from making a comparison 
of the number of works representing the different great 


national schools. The English school is the one most 
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meagrely represented, there being only twenty-seven works 
by English painters. Taking this as a basis, and repre- 
senting it by the figure two, we obtain the following 
numerical result:—The Spanish and German schools are 
then each represented by five, the Flemish by twenty-five, 
the Dutch by thirty, the Italian by fifty-three, and, lastly, 
the French by ninety-nine. This comparison of figures 
must not be taken as meaning more than it does; it simply 
expresses the relative number of works of each school 
contained in the Louvre, and nothing more. They do not 
in any way give an idea that the masters of each school 
are, or could be, fairly represented by these figures, and 
yet up to a certain point they seem to carry some such 
relation. The Spanish and German schools are small, in 
fact all schools are small compared with the Italian. But 
in the Louvre the local works far exceed the rest, as we 
should naturally expect them todo; then comes the Italian, 
the largest and most productive, which is represented by 
the figure fifty-three, the small German and Spanish by 
five, and so forth. The chief omission in the Louvre 
collections is the paucity of works of the English School, 
and they are neither remarkable nor representative. Of 
the twenty-seven pictures, one is by Sir William Beechey, 
six are by R. P. Bonington, six (all small works) by 
Constable, two (small) attributed to Gainsborough, one by 
Hoppner, two by Lawrence, one each by Morland, 
Mulready, Opie, Ramsay, Romney, and Wilson, and two 
by Raeburn. The whole of these works are small, seldom 
exceeding three feet by two, and give no true idea of 
the best works of these men, and certainly none of the 
importance of the English School. The great masters of 
the other Schools are generally represented by fine works, 
in many cases by exceedingly fine ones, such as Murillo’s 


“Tmmaculate Conception,” Veronese’s “ Supper in the 
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House of Simon,” and “ Feast of Cana,’ Da Vinci’s 
“Mona Lisa,” and “ Virgin of the Rocks,” Raphael’s 
“Holy Family,” Correggio’s ‘“‘ Marriage of St. Catharine,” 
Fra Angelico’s “Coronation of the Virgin,’ Titian’s 
“ Jupiter and Antiope,’ and hundreds of others. 

Coming, finally to our own National Gallery, it is not 
without some feeling of pride that we may most unhesita- 





tingly affirm that it more nearly approaches a perfect 
gallery than any of those we have mentioned. We admit 
at once that it does net contain anything like the same 
number of works of the highest class as the Uffizi, the 
Pitti and the Louvre. But, judging the collections all 
round, their quality as well as quantity, and their breadth 
of representation, they form a more complete field for the 
study of pictorial Art than can be found elsewhere. In 
the Italian Galleries little but Italian Art can be seen and 
studied; in the Louvre, magnificent and varied as it is, 
embracing all great masters of the foreign schools, the 
English remains almost unknown. We may be a “ nation 
of shopkeepers,” as our friends across the Channel have 
chosen to call us, and our development in the fine arts 
certainly came late; but we have developed two arts which 
have stood us in good stead—the art of making money 
(on the whole honestly), and the art (from Mr. Augerstein 
downwards) of buying good pictures. Our National 
Gallery is a brilliant memorial of both. 

But let us look at our collection a little more in detail. 





We have one genuine Byzantine work, and one by 
Margaritone painted in the Byzantine manner. The early 
Florentine school, beginning with Cimabue, is well 
represented. There is one work by Giotto and many by 
his followers. The Sienese School is shown in works by 
Duccio, Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti and others, and 
the Umbrian by Melozzo da Forli, Pinturrichio, Lo 
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Spagna, Perugino, Luca Signorelli, and, above all, by 
Raphael in his “ Madonna del Ansidei,” “ St Catharine of 
Alexandria,” and other works. The Venetian schools are 
seen in a large number of fine works, among them being 


, 


Titian’s “ Venus and Adonis,” ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,” 
and his “ Portrait of Ariosto.”” The Dutch, Flemish and 
German schools are all well represented, in which we recall 
that most wonderful and perfect work, “ Arnolfini and his 
Wife,” by Jan Van Eyck, Meister Wilhelm’s “St. 


Veronica,’ the Rembrandt’s, Rubens’ and Holbein’s. 
From the French School we possess many fine works 
by Claude Lorraine (who afforded Turner so much 
inspiration), the two Poussins, Greuze, and Vernet; and 
from the Spanish, works by Velasquez and Murillo. 

This is a mere thread, and will afford only a faint idea 
of the contents of the National Gallery to those who may 
not have been there. But beyond the above we have the 
works by our own great painters, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Lawrence, Romney, Wilson and others, and the great Turner 
collection of pictures, which fill one large Gallery, and his 
drawings and studies, which alone are a liberal education 
in landscape Art. It is true we have no single works that 
are equal to those in the foreign galleries, nor have we a 
brilliant array of the works of one man comparable to the 
“Catharine de Medici” series by Rubens in the Louvre. 
Most valuable as these undoubtedly are, and much as we 
might desire to possess them, we still feel that our collec- 
tion as a whole is more valuable especially to the Student, 
because of its variety and world-wide completeness. 

The National Gallery is weak regarding modern French 
Art—there are no Corot’s, Rousseau’s or Millet’s—just as it 
is weak in recent works of Art generally, at home and 
abroad. To see these we must go elsewhere. But to the 


student, who wishes to study the history of art, the 
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work of different nations and Schools, and who has not 
the time or opportunity to travel, the National Gallery 
offers a fuller and a more complete field than can be found 
elsewhere. In so far, it approaches the definition of a 
perfect gallery more nearly than any of those we have 
named or that can be found in other cities of Europe. 

It will be seen that the value of this comparison rests 
chiefly on whether the English has produced a body of 
work worthy of taking its place along with that of other 
Great Schools of Painting. We unhesitatingly affirm that 
it has; but at the same time admit, as every one must, that 
it has not produced individual masters of such command- 
ing greatness and brilliancy of achievement; we have no 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian, or Velasquez. 

The work of the English Masters is not only great, and 
noble, and high in quality, but it possesses a distinct 
feeling and character of its own; a homeliness and natural 
simplicity of sentiment, which we may look for almost in 
vain elsewhere, excepting in the Schools of the Nether- 
lands and Germany. It takes its place, and by no means 
an unworthy one, in any just estimate of the World’s Art; 
and when it is so meagrely represented or not at all, in 
the Great Collections we have mentioned, they are deficient 
where our National Gallery is correspondingly strong. 
We have the work of their Masters and our own; they 


have their own but not ours. 
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HERBERT SPENCER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By EpGar AtTrKrns. 


T is not intended to produce an abridgment of Spencer’s 

autobiography but to give consideration to some traits 

of his character and temperament: neither in the spirit of 

appreciation nor of detraction, but, if possible, impartially. 

Although characters are necessarily commensurate with 

the number of mankind each is, in a degree, interesting— 
that of a man of great genius absorbingly so. 

The egotism of the volumes has inspired disgust in many 
readers: the book may easily give rise to that objection. 
Spencer seems to have been remarkably self conscious and, 
unquestionably intensely, it may justly be said extra- 
ordinarily, interested in his own personality, temperament, 
and character. Obsessed by that interest he describes 
the characters of several of his ancestors, indicating 
from each of whom he believes himself to have de- 
rived any peculiarity that he observed in his own and, 
instead of delineating himself in that unconscious way in 
which most of us do by speech and action, he with perfect 
consciousness intentionally deliberately offers his in- 
dividuality for inspection, going so far as to set out at 
length a phrenological delineation made of himself at the 
age of twenty-two, in which self esteem is stated to be very 
large, and the criticisms thereon of two of his friends to 
whom he submitted it shortly after it was made. 


His self interest developed at a very early age. At 
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sixteen he wrote to his father: “I do not find my mind in 
as bright a state as I could wish. Just now I feel as 
though I had lost nearly all my energy. I think it is 





partly owing to want of competition, for now P is gone 
I have less stimulus to exertion; but I do not think it can 
be all owing to that, and I am anxious to account for it.” 

In considering the subject, if injustice is to be avoided, it 
must constantly be remembered that he was pre-eminently 
a biologist. As such he was enabled to, and it is suggested 
that he did, delineate and explain, and indeed expose his 
own individuality with a sense and feeling of detachment 
similar to those which, it is reasonable to believe, the 
physician experiences when he experiments upon himself; 
always regarding the effects he produces on his own body 
not as noted in respect of that but of the human body, 
naturally using the instrument (himself), which is most 
readily available. Unless that view is accepted the charge 
of egotism cannot be met. 

Of boyhood as, if healthy, it ought to be lived, that is in 
a state of unreflecting happiness, there is little or no trace. 
That of Spencer was distinctly humdrum, spent almost 
entirely among adult people who seem to have regarded 
him as a special subject for observation, study, and making 
of numerous memoranda concerning his mentality, 
temperament, and disposition: he was an “only child.” 
His education was divided between his father and his 
uncle; he had little if any school life of the ordinary kind, 
he never experienced the inestimable advantage of those 
candid criticisms which boys—never innate courtiers—are 
accustomed to volunteer. His upbringing was in some 
respects repressive and in others undesirable. The re- 
pression produced the usual deception. “I was not early 





forced to learn lessons; and the result of this absence of 
pressure was that I did not read tolerably until I was over 
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seven years old. The first book which prompted me to 
read of my own accord was Sandford and Merton. Once 
having got over the difficulties I believe I went on with 
considerable zest, and needed no further stimulus. There 
were restrictions in certain directions; for my father did 
not approve of fiction. His ascetic bringing up had, I 
think, warped his judgment in this respect; and I knew 
nothing in early days of those stories with which children 
commonly become familiar. Besides looking coldly on 
works of imagination in general (not however on poetry) 
he was critical regarding the moral implication of child- 
ren’s stories: disapproving of the tacit teaching contained 
in many of them. I was allowed few nursery books, and 
those only when he had been through them and effectually 
erased those parts the tendency of which he did not 
approve. Later, when the taste for novels arose, I had to 
gratify it by stealth. My mother was even more averse 
than he was to literature of this kind; and though novel 
reading was not positively forbidden, there were impedi- 
ments in the way of it. But having once experienced its 
pleasures, my appetite for it became great; and there was 
a time when such occasional pence as I could spare went 
to a circulating library stocked with old romances, such as 
the Castle of Otranto, the stories of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
and the like. These were read in secret, sometimes with a 
companion. Presently I began to read in bed; and in 
summer often went on till the birds were singing in the 
morning. After a time this transgression was discovered, 
and my mother adopted the precaution of coming to my 
room to see whether the candle was out. But I was not 
thus to be baulked of my midnight gratification, and soon 


outmanceuvred her. Close to my bedside was a fixed 


corner cupboard, and habitually, when I heard her step on 


the stairs, I leaped out of bed, put the candle still burning 
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into this cupboard, got into bed again and pretended to be 
asleep, until she, thinking all was as it should be, retired. 
Whereupon I brought out the candle and resumed my 
reading.” 

Now, mark, it is not a boy who is telling us of a recent 
outgeneralling of his parents but a man upwards of 
seventy-four years old, even then, perhaps unconsciously, 
exulting, but still exulting in defeating his own mother, 
and the lesson to be learnt is the intensity with which the 
sense of injustice will fix itself in the mind. It is difficult 
to find adequate words to express the detestation which 
parents merit who try, in effect, not only to possess their 
own but also the lives of the children whose curse it is to 
be their offspring. 

Admiration of Spencer’s father is not increased by the 
picture of him perusing nursery books and “erasing parts 
the tendency of which he did not approve.” Imagine an 
adult man sitting down to revise the positive but, to a 
child, delightful nonsense of “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” “The Three Bears,’ and 
“ Cinderella.” 

Probably Spencer was never young. At a very early 
age he was interested, and unnaturally interested, in sub- 
jects upon which most men do not concern themselves 
before middle life. When not sixteen he contributed to 
the press a letter on the Poor Law. Before he was twenty 
Spencer rejected the doctrine of Providence “that all 
events in this world are under the direct surveillance of 
the Almighty,” and shocked a lady by declining to admit 
“goodness and mercy” in an accident which brought to 
one home death and grief from which some of his friends 
were saved by the course of events. It was impossible that 
a man endowed with Spencer’s analytical mind could 


accept as “inscrutable wisdom” of Providence those per- 
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fectly natural and logical consequences which not merely 
result from, but are produced by, our own actions and con- 
duct. He was incapable of conceiving a Providence devoid 
of intelligence. At the age of twenty-five his rationalistic 
views led to the loss of a friend referred to as “ E.A.B.,” 
who in a letter to Spencer, by no means wanting in manli- 
ness, be it said, intimating that on account thereof their 
friendship must terminate, wrote “Feeling . . . the danger 
that might accrue from my association with one so talented 
as yourself, and so well able to make the worst appear the 
better reason, I must therefore ‘at however great a 
sacrifice—and believe me I find it to be a great one— 
renounce the pleasure I have received from your acquaint- 
ance and request that henceforth we meet no more or meet 
as strangers.” Spencer appears to have written in reply 
that though intimacy must cease there was no reason why, 
when they met, they should not meet as old friends; to 
which E.A.B. agreed. The intimacy was never renewed. 
The incident is one distinctly creditable to both parties; 
to E.A.B., because the very act of confessing fears of his 
own weakness displayed considerable moral courage; to 
Spencer also who, though never wanting in the sense of his 
own dignity, while, possibly, smarting under the affront of 
having his further acquaintance declined, could perceive 
and write that mutual differences of opinion although ter- 
minating intimacy might leave friendly feeling unbroken. 
That Spencer attached some importance to the incident 
clearly appears; he preserved the letter for forty years, 
and said “ there was much to be admired in its sincerity.” 
Very superficial observation will show that Spencer’s 
gift of the perceptive faculty, simple though it appears, is, 


in perhaps the majority of men present, only in a com- 
paratively slight degree. Doubtless it explains why, with- 
out supervision, the average artizan, however willing, is 
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incapable of correctly performing the routine duties of his 
daily work. Perhaps it exhibits itself in its highest form 
when it realizes that it fails to perceive. 

Tempered by consciousness of limitations and defects, 
that Spencer was aware his mental calibre was above the 
average, and that the fact gave him some pleasure, may be 
deduced from the autobiography; but conceit or contempt 
for men of less endowment cannot, neither can self com- 
placency. Vain would be a search for self advertisement. 
He never poses: no pretence of “hating shams” or “loving 
truth for its own sake” can anywhere be found. There is 
no trace of his imagining that he must of necessity because 
he was himself be regarded as immaculate. 

Not infrequently a form of simple vanity—not to be 
confused with, but distinguished from conceit—is exhibited 
by men wanting in power of perception: that to Spencer 
gifted with the faculty in an extraordinary degree was 
impossible. Sometimes, however, unconscious humour 
may be detected. Thus in an anecdote, pitiable in its 
poverty, he illustrates his own facetiousness. Of an excur- 
sion with G. H. Lewes he writes: “We went round the 
Isle of Wight. How often it happens that extremely 
small things dwell in one’s memory, when great ones dis- 
appear. Nothing remains of this excursion save two 





trivialities—the one that we played billiards at Ventnor, 
the other that, when sitting down to dinner at Freshwater, 
I made Lewes laugh by exclaiming: “ Dear me, these are 
very large chops for such a small island.” 

Spencer enjoyed badinage, and was himself quick to 
note unconscious humour in others. Of one who was for a 
time his landlady he says: “Vain as well as vulgar minded, 
she professed to have a high admiration of Shakespeare : 
was partial to reading his plays aloud, and considered that 
she declaimed the speeches extremely well. On one occa- 
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sion, after enlarging upon her reverence for him, she ended 
by saying: ‘Ah,I often wish that he were alive, and I had 
him here. How we should enjoy one another’s conversa- 
tion !’” 

In spite of his liking for humour, Spencer stopped his 
ears to render foolish conversation inaudible to himself. 
That may seem inconsistent; probably the explanation is 
that while capable of enjoying nonsense, which was in- 
tentionally such, he found it maddening to listen to a 
person who, in the belief that he was endowed with pro- 
found wisdom, uttered puerile rubbish as solutions of 
stupendous problems which, so far as human knowledge 
has at present advanced, seem to be insoluble by the in- 
tellect of man. 

Although he died a bachelor he was not proof against 
feminine influence. He enjoyed the society of George 
Eliot. In early manhood he was thrown into that of a 
young lady already engaged. Between them there soon 
grew up that sex attraction which (if the pecuniary and 
other circumstances of the parties are considered satis- 
factory) is called “love.” Happily before matters had 
proceeded too far the accepted swain returned to the scene 
and the episode was at an end. 

Spencer’s interest in his own individuality is further 
illustrated by the fact that he gave his portrait to the 
nation, and that he has inserted two photographs of him- 
self in the book—one at the age of thirty-eight, the other 
at that of seventy-eight. They show that during that long 
time he made no change in the manner of his dress, even 
adhering to an undesirable style of shirt front and old- 
fashioned stock. Apparently unconscious that it was re- 
produced in himself he records the same characteristic in 
his father. Though not mentally so, he seems to have 


been in personal habits intensely conservative. In his 
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signature appended to each photograph there is no per- 
ceptible variation: it is as legible, simple, and easy to read 
as ordinary print; to the puerility of an illegible signature 
he did not descend. 

Judged by the photographs he was a stately man with 
big but not disproportionate features. His hands were 
unusually small: smaller than those of a woman of less 
than his own height. He had not what is understood by 
an “earnest” expression: the fanatic and its correlative 
the persecutor were alike absent. The capacity of waiting 
for, instead of jumping to, conclusions, clearly marked; 
the eyes do not suggest quick glancing but rather a 
tendency to dwell. It must have been a painful experience 
to the utterer of a confident, but unreasoned, assertion to be 
subjected to the fixed gaze which would possibly fall upon 
him for the time during which Spencer’s mind dwelt upon 
the statement. George Eliot on one occasion remarked 
to him that, considering how much thinking he must have 
done, she was surprised to see no lines on his forehead, 
which led him to explain that his mode of thinking did 
not involve that concentrated effort which is commonly 
accompanied by wrinkling of the brows. “It has never 
been my way to set before myself a problem and puzzle 
out the answer. The conclusions at which I have from 


time to time arrived, have not been arrived at as solutions 





of questions raised; but have been arrived at unawares 
each as the ultimate outcome of a body of thoughts which 
slowly grew from a germ. Some direct observation, or 
some fact met with in reading, would dwell with me: 
apparently because I had a sense of its significance. It 
was not that there arose a distinct consciousness of its 
general meaning but rather that there was a kind of in- 
stinctive interest in those facts which have general mean- 


” 


ings. 
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He developed into a dignified looking old man, with 
whom nature dealt gently, content, whilst depriving him 
of much of his hair and turning grey that which remained, 
to leave him abundance at the sides of his head and, 
though chiselling some of his features somewhat more 
distinctly, to forbear deeply wrinkling him except from 
and below the nostrils: the tendency to a fixed gaze seems 
to have become more marked. The appearance of stern 
austerity which age often produces was not there: rather 
that of a kindly natured gentleman, endowed with severity 
if required, who would be more likely to be tolerant of 
the faults of his grandchildren than of those of his own. 
In one respect Spencer’s face conveys a wrong impression : 
it suggests immobility and command of countenance: he 
was without those powers. 

The portraits are those of a man not likely to invite con- 
fidences or to suggest sympathy of which Spencer does not 
exhibit many instances. True, it is, that he found him- 
self unable to bear the sight of the slaying of an ox and, 
even, for a time, gave up fishing, his favourite pastime, in 
consequence of the distress the struggles of the creature 
when caught occasioned him, but those are physical rather 
than sentimental feelings, and quite consistent with the 
existence in the same mind of merciless relentlessness in 
the enforcement of rights. 

It would be a mistake to suppose Spencer wanting in 
feeling; whilst by temperament never likely to offer him- 
self as a martyr, his life was itself a form of sympathy— 
that of the scientist who would prevent much, and finally, 
possibly, almost abolish, human suffering during life, and 
at its close usher mankind painlessly to “Silence and 
Eternal Sleep,” thereby far transcending the well-meaning, 
but not to be despised, efforts of the humanitarian who at 


most ameliorates. A charge of want of sympathy in 
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Spencer could be refuted by opening any page of his 
“Education.” If an illustration be demanded it will 
suffice to refer to his almost savage resentment at the 
notion of a little child being required by its elders to sit 
still. 

To animals he was invariably kind, and could not bear 
to see them teazed much less actively hurt. Yet there is 
no trace of his ever having had a dog or other pet. He 
was not above the little weakness of having an attachment 
for relics. 

Spencer was distinctly utilitarian: his intense aversion 
to devoting time to acquiring useless, whilst neglecting 
valuable, knowledge which is so marked in his “Education,” 
again appears “To have before us, in manageable form, 
evidence proving the correlations which everywhere exist 
between great militant activity and the degradation of 
women, between a despotic form of government and 
elaborate ceremonial in social intercourse, between re- 
latively peaceful social activities and the relaxation of 
coercive institutions, promises furtherance of human wel- 
fare in much greater degree than does learning whether 
the story of Alfred and the cakes is a fact or a myth, 
whether Queen Elizabeth intrigued with Essex or not, 
where Prince Charles hid himself, and what were the 
details of this battle or the other siege—pieces of historical 
gossip which cannot in the least affect mens conceptions 
of the ways in which social phenomena hang together, or 
aid them in shaping their public conduct.” 

Allied with the power of thought was a practical char- 
acter. In early life Spencer was engaged in railway 
engineering at which he soon showed himself the in- 
tellectual and practical superior of those under whose 
orders it was his duty to serve, and he did not always 
improve his prospect by demonstrating their misconcep- 
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tions of work committed to their charge. He was some- 
what wanting in reticence and indeed given to volunteer- 
ing his opinions. His reputation as a philosopher has so 
overshadowed his other achievements that his skill as an 
engineer and his numerous inventions, one, an invalid 
bed, which could be adjusted to any known attitude with- 
out disturbing the patient, have escaped notice. 

Spencer was almost incapable of learning anything by 
rote. “I have,” he says, “frequently heard goodness of 
memory ascribed to me; but my memory could never have 
been good, save in respect to certain classes of things. 
‘Throughout boyhood, as in after life, I could not bear 
prolonged reading. Probably there then existed as there 
existed later, an early reached limit to receptivity. It 
was as though my intellectual digestive system was com- 
paratively small, and would not take in heavy meals. 
Possibly the tendency then, as afterwards, towards in- 
dependent thought, was relatively so dominant that I soon 
became impatient of the process of taking in the ideas set 
before me. Novels and books of travel being excepted, I 
never read continuously for more than an hour or two. 
While, however, averse to lesson learning and the acquisi- ’ 
tion of knowledge after the ordinary routine methods, I 
was not slow in miscellaneous acquisition. General in- 
formation was picked by me with considerable facility.” 

Notwithstanding his great intellectual powers Spencer 
does not seem to have possessed memory in its simplest and 
easiest form: that of recalling verse. His mind was 
originative rather than receptive. It is astounding that 
despite the great amount of work he accomplished he was 


throughout his life incapable of prolonged mental labour. 


Mind and brain, no doubt, stand towards each other in a 
relation similar to that of tone and the keys of the instru- 


ment by which it is produced, the former not being 
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due to the strength, but to the quality, of the latter. 


With much diffidence it is suggested Spencer’s brain 
was wanting in muscular strength. His thinking was 
done largely, if not mainly, while walking. This 
may have been in measure due to the increased cir- 
culation of blood. produced by the physical exercise. Re- 
pugnance to prolonged attention was a life-long trait, as 
was also aversion to monotony of every description, yet the 
two facts which stand out most strongly in his career are 
invincible determination to accomplish the object of his 
life and its own dull, monotonous routine. His life work 
dominated him “Once having become possessed by the 
conception of evolution in its comprehensive form, the 
desire to set it forth was so strong that to have passed life 
in doing something else would, I think, have been almost 
intolerable. The perpetual consciousness of a large aim 
unachieved would have been a cause of chronic irritation 
hardly to be borne.” 

Innately rebellious Spencer exhibited the trait in quite 
early boyhood. “Of course one consequence was chronic 
disobedience.” He had also a disregard for authority. 
“Deficient fear of those superior to me in age or position 
of course implied want of respect for authority; but it 
included a further element—disregard of the consequence 
which such disrespect might bring. And this trait, con- 
spicuous in my boyhood, has been in later life shown 
throughout my writings; for nowhere have I betrayed any 
fear either of an individual or of an aggregate of in- 
dividuals. It has in fact never occurred to me to hesitate 
because of unforeseen mischiefs; or rather, I have not 
foreseen them, because I have not thought about them. 
It has been thus even in cases where public disapprobation 
was unmistakable; as in my persistent opposition to State 


education—an opposition expressed when twenty-two, and 
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expressed with equal or greater strength when seventy- 
three; though for these many years past I have been con- 
scious that almost the whole world is against me.” A 
passage, couched in language such as the foregoing—and 
there are many such—does not lighten the task of com- 
batting a charge of egotism, and tends to produce a feeling 
of antagonism towards its author. 

Spencer’s attitude towards, and opinion of, Carlyle have 
already formed the subject of wide press notice, and need 
not be adverted to, save to remark that he has exploded the 
dictum that genius is a capacity for taking pains, “ the 
truth being,” he says, “ that it is an ability to do with little 
trouble that which cannot be done by the ordinary man 
with any amount of trouble.” But for this correction 
Carlyle’s spurious coin might have continued in permanent 
circulation. Nevertheless, much must be ascribed to him 
who first formulates, even though he misstates, a proposi- 
tion; the actual truth which is ultimately evolved being 
the offspring of the criticism it evokes. 

Spencer had a tendency to overestimate the value of his 
friends, was intensely resentful of any injustice to them, 
and rather inclined to espouse their quarrels. Writing of 
his father, when under the influence of the recollection. of 
his death, he says: “the ambition which, when I was a 
boy, he so often set before me to be a useful member of 
society—was an ambition ever dominant in himself: too 
dominant, indeed, for he sometimes unduly sacrificed per- 
sonal welfare to public welfare. Would that the world 
were peopled with such. What a marvellously different 
world it would be!” Spencer seems to have failed to 
observe how very commonplace that is. It is typical of 
that “advice” which scores of vinously oracular parents 
daily hiccough into their sons ears, 


Until well advanced, Spencer’s life was unquestionably 
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heroic in pursuing mental labour in conditions of pecuniary 
embarrassment, and uncertainty, not only whether his work 
could be completed but, whether he could obtain his 
daily bread. The courage displayed is heightened by the 
fact that there must at all times have been present to him 
the knowledge that the nature of his writing was such that 
it could never appeal toa wide circle. With doubtful health, 
and poverty threatening, he unflinchingly sacrificed his 
capital to accomplish the object of his life. Immovable 
must have been the resolution which, under such circum- 
stances could produce much of the Synthetic Philosophy 
and Descriptive Sociology. 

Politically Spencer’s leanings were towards liberalism, 
but his mental formation rendered it impossible that he 
could be a party man; a mere parliamentary pig, herding 
with political swine, struggling to get feet and jaws into 
the State swill, unable to step backwards without slipping in 
their own filth. He said he would not enter parliament if 
the electors would pay his election expenses and give him 
a salary. Of the belief, that an Act of Parliament 
can remedy every evil, he observes: “ Practical wis- 
dom is supposed to lie in the assumption that an 
Act of Parliament can do anything, and that it 
is foolish to waste time in considering whether there 
are any principles of social life which justify one 
kind of legislation and negative another. Perhaps it will 
someday be seen—possibly by some it is seen now—that 
the question of the proper sphere of government is the 
most practical of all questions; and that the fostering of 
false ideas concerning the things to be asked for and 
expected from the State, is fast leading to a social revolu- 
tion which threatens to end in rebarbarization.” It is im- 
possible to fail to perceive that there is a marked tendency 
at the present time to completely ignore the note of per- 
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sonal obligation and, whilst claiming the right of un- 
controlled indulgence, to demand that “the State” shall not 
only provide the pecuniary assistance requisite to relieve 
from the present consequences of conduct but to enable it 
to be continued and aggravated. That is a condition of 
affairs which may easily lead to rebarbarization. 

Considering how powerful Spencer would have been in 
controversy it is matter for thankfulness he was no 
sectarian. The man who takes a keen interest in his own 
“place of worship” is, not infrequently, towards all other 
sects a rancorous malignant devil. 

His nature and temperament did not admit of his being 
a universally popular man: it was impossible he could be 
“hail fellow well met” with every one he might happen to 
encounter. He has not and never will have a “cult.” 

His friends made up in quality what they lacked in 
number. As might be expected they were chiefly persons 
of great intellectual power and included, in addition to 
G. H. Lewes and George Eliot to whom reference has been 
made, G. H. Smith, Leigh Hunt, J. S. Mill, Busk, Sir John 
Lubbock, and Buckle whom he had, before introduction 
to him, often seen at a cigar divan in the Strand at a time 
when Spencer himself frequently spent Sunday evening 
there ! 

Enthusiasm formed no part of his character; his 
judgment, as might be expected, was—apart from ques- 
tions affecting his friends—at all times clear and calm. 


The sense of justice was paramount with him. As a young 


man of twenty-five he had exceptional opportunities of 
successfully dealing in railway shares, but then and 
throughout his life he refused to have anything to do with 
them except by way of bona fide investment. His life 
seems to have been one rigidly consistent with his 


principles. Contrast him with Paley, the author of Moral 
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Philosophy, who accepted a new living “ First because it 
saved him double housekeeping; secondly its value was 
greater by fifty pounds a year; and thirdly he began to 
find his stock of sermons coming over again too fast,” or 


’ 


Godwin the author of “ Political Justice,’ who lived as a 
parasite upon Shelley. 

He never seems to have had an enemy, and while not 
pretending to be attracted by everyone, apparently he had 
no hatreds. 

Probably nothing is more surprising than to find him in 
advanced life deriving gratification from the society of 
children. 

Reference has been made to his agnosticism. Arrived 
at the age of seventy-three he concludes his life story with 
a candid admission. ‘“ No less inscrutable is this complex 
consciousness which has slowly evolved out of infantine va- 
cuity—consciousness which, in other shapes is manifested 
by animate beings at large,—consciousness which, during 
the development of every creature, makes its appearance out 
of what seems unconscious matter; suggesting the thought 
that consciousness in some rudimentary form is omni- 
present. Lastly come the insoluble questions concerning 
our own fate: the evidence seeming so strong that the 
relations of mind and nervous structure are such that 
cessation of the one accompanies dissolution of the other, 
while, simultaneously, comes the thought so strange and so 
difficult to realize, that with death there lapses both the 
consciousness of existence and the consciousness of having 
existed. 

Thus religious creeds which, in one way or other, occupy 
the sphere that rational interpretation seeks to occupy and 
fails, and fails the more it seeks, I have come to regard 
with a sympathy based on community of need: feeling 


that dissent from them results from inability to accept the 
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solutions offered, joined with the wish that solutions could 
be found.” 
Philosophy has had the honesty to acknowledge failure to 


find a solution of the “ great mystery”; but failure of one 
theory is no proof of the correctness of another. The 
philosopher and the priest alike give only a stone where 
bread is wanted. But dare the latter admit failure? 

In his final days he was a pathetic figure. Placed by 
nature on a mental pinnacle which involved solitude, 
denied what, to some minds, are the consolations of 
religion, being gifted with mental vision too powerful to 
confuse confident assertion with proof, and yet, like all 
other men, forbidden to “lift the veil,” hungering for human 


affection, alone, feeling, if not regretting, the absence of 


wife and children, and conscious, no doubt, that read only 


by those who, being themselves thinkers, do not need it 
philosophy is futility, we find him at the age of seventy- 
three, wearily, and withal somewhat impatiently, waiting 


leave ‘‘to cross the bar.” 





